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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE prospects of an early coal settlement are slight 

enough, but we do not regard the miners’ decision 

to reject what have become known as the Bishops’ 
proposals as lessening them. If the decision had been 
for acceptance, the miners’ executive would in all proba- 
bility have used it more for propaganda than for nego- 
tiations. The miners would have accepted, while the 
Government had rejected, compromise proposals en- 
dorsed as reasonable by an eminently respectable 
mediating body. The tendency would have been to 
exploit this fact in the certainly idle hope of forcing 
the Government to reverse its attitude; and the details 
of the scheme, including particularly the four months’ 
subsidy, would have been treated as sacrosanct, so that 
we should have had in effect another rigid formula sub- 
stituted for the old one of ** not a second, not a cent,”’ 


On the whole, it seems to us a good thing that the dis- 
tricts have deprived their leaders of this pose of 
superior virtue. It is reported that the executive will 
now ask the delegate conference which has been sum- 
moned for next Monday to authorize them to negotiate 
on the basis of a seven-hour day, and a national mini- 
mum, but free to consider wage reductions. This will 
mean a fresh start, with a greater likelihood (though 
not a great one) of a successful outcome than would 
have attached to a starting-off from the Bishops’ 
scheme, against which the Government had so emphati- 
cally and irretrievably committed itself. 


* * * 


The result does not indicate, we think, that the 
miners are in a much more uncompromising mood than 
had previously been suspected. It certainly shows that 
the miners are far from having reached the point of 
complete collapse; but only extremely ill-informed 
judges had supposed that they were. There was, of 
course, no regular ballot. The opinions of the districts 
were elicited for the most part by votes taken at mass 
meetings. As the terms submitted were not on offer, 
there was small inducement for those anxious for a 
settlement to assert themselves. Moreover, the par- 
ticular scheme, though ingeniously contrived to save 
the faces of the executive, was not at all well conceived 
from the standpoint of allaying the suspicions of the 
miners. It meant in effect that at the end of four months 
they would have to accept whatever wage reduction a 
single unknown individual, nominated as Chairman, 
might think necessary. There was no clue to the order 
of magnitude of the reduction. It might be 10 per 
cent.; it might be 20 per cent. or more; all would 
depend on the view the arbitrator would form of what 
constituted “‘ an economic basis.’’ We are not surprised 
that more than half the miners should object to this 
arrangement, and find an insufficient solace in a four- 
months’ continuance of the status quo ante. 


* * * 


We have never lent ourselves to proposals for a 
subsidized return to work on the old conditions, largely 
because they are inevitably exposed to this objection 
that they give the miners no clue to what the real, 
ultimate settlement will be. It is far better, we think, 
for this reason, as well as for others, that the necessary 
reduction of wages should take effect in the first 
instance, and that arrangements for subsequent revision 
should be conceived as concerned with minor adjust- 
ments rather than with the main issue. The real ques- 
tion (leaving the hours issue on one side) is what the 
order of magnitude of the reduction should be. We 
think that it should be round about 10 per cent. ; but 
the owners will not be content with that, and Mr. 
Herbert Smith and Mr. Cook will not say that there 
must be any at all, They have preferred to ask the 
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miners to buy a pig in a poke. We believe the miners 
would prefer to know what they are in for. We believe, 
further, that they would accept 10 per cent., if they 
knew that that was what it would be. If that was 
made clear, there is then the crucial question of whether 
the Government would force the owners to be content 
with this. But at the moment this issue is hopelessly 
obscured. 
* * * 

A sinking-fund has been made part of the Consti- 
tution of France; and the rare and spectacular cere- 
mony of the meeting of the two branches of the legis- 
lature as a National Assembly has been staged this 
week at Versailles for this singularly otiose purpose. 
We in Britain have understood since the days of the 
second Pitt that the formal sacrosanctity of a sinking- 
fund is an absurdity when fresh borrowing is required 
to balance the budget, and does nothing whatever to 
obviate the need for fresh borrowing. The French 
public must be further from an understanding of the 
elements of the financial problem than is easily 
credible if its confidence in M. Poincaré is really forti- 
fied by this impressive treatment of unreal issues. As 
to the real issues, M. Poincaré has exhibited during the 
jast three weeks a vacillation of purpose which does 
not promise well for the franc. He appears to have 
changed his mind several times on the question of 
whether or no to ratify the British or American debt 
settlements. It now seems that he will not do so for 
the present at all events. Perhaps he has been 
influenced by M. Clemenceau’s open letter to the 
American President, which has given considerable 
offence to American opinion. But the treatment of 
the foreign debts matters really much less than a 
sensible objective of exchange stabilization. M. Poin- 
caré could stabilize the franc easily enough at, say, 
180 to the £. But he is credited with the ambition of 
forcing it back to 120 before he stabilizes. If he per- 
sists in this, he will fail. 


* * . 


The MancHesTerR GUARDIAN published on Wednes- 
day a disquieting message from its able Paris corre- 
spondent. There is serious danger, according to this 
authority, of a repetition in some form at the September 
League meetings of the fiasco which occurred last 
March. He alleges not only that Spain and Poland 
retain their ambition for permanent seats on the 
Council, but that M. Briand and Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain are still encouraging those aspirations and work- 
ing, in secret, for their fulfilment. He suspects that 
an attempt is being made to bribe Germany into 
acquiescence by the promise of a reduction in the 
armies of occupation, and to bully her by the threat of 
isolation. The plot suggested is almost incredible. It 
is totally inconsistent with the public avowals of the 
British Government and with the policy pursued by 
Lord Cecil on the Composition Committee. It would 
mean that Sir Austen Chamberlain is prepared to flout 
British public opinion again on an issue which it has 
defined with unexampled clarity and unanimity; and 
that his colleagues are ignorant of or indifferent to his 
proceedings. But the Guarp1an Correspondent is not 
without circumstantial evidence in support of his story. 
**Tt is known,”’ he says, “‘ that King Alfonso’s visits to 
Paris and London, and particularly to London, have not 
been altogether in vain.’’ Nor should we ignore General 
Primo de Rivera’s visit to Paris last month. The Com- 
position Committee has unexpectedly been summoned 
for the last days of August, at the request of Spain; 
and, last, but not least significant, the same active 
Power has just concluded a secret treaty with Italy. 
These straws may not show in which direction the wind 
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is being sown, but if they do, Sir Austen is likely to 
reap the whirlwind. 


* * * 


The Treaty between Italy and Spain which was 
signed on August 8th has not been published, and it 
is officially announced that it will not be published for 
the present. It is understood to include a guarantee 
of mutual neutrality in the event of any dispute between 
the signatories. The Italian Government has declared 
that the Treaty is without prejudice to previous and 
higher obligations, and it is stated that the text will 
immediately be deposited with the League of Nations. 
In the circumstances it is a little difficult to understand 
what, apart from mere force of habit, accounts for the 
extreme secrecy surrounding the Treaty and the nego- 
tiations. A disquieting feature is the tendency of the 
Italian Press to insist on its importance as contributing 
to a balance of strategic power in the Mediterranean. 
The most important thing about all these separate or 
regional pacts between members of the League is the 
spirit behind them—whether they are regarded as 
merely supplementary and ancillary to the Covenant, 
or as in some degree a substitute for an instrument in 


the efficiency of which the signatories do not really 
believe. 
* aa + 


As the result of incidents on the Macedonian fron- 
tier—the ‘facts of which are in dispute—the Govern- 
ments of Yugoslavia, Greece, and Roumania have 
presented a collective protest, demanding energetic 
action by Bulgaria against the Komitajis. It is 
understood, however, that nothing in the nature of an 
ultimatum or an invasion of Bulgarian territory is at 
present contemplated. This moderation may be 
attributed to the sobering effects of the League’s inter- 
vention in the recent Greco-Bulgarian dispute, as well 
as to the fact that the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, both in Sofia and Belgrade, have 
exerted themselves to create a friendly atmosphere for 
the discussions. The position is, undoubtedly, deli- 
cate. There is no doubt that the activities of the Mace- 
donian Committee constitute something of a menace 
to the neighbouring States. On the other hand, neither 
Belgrade nor Athens has a good record in dealing with 
Bulgarian minorities, and the Bulgarian Government 
itself, as the result of internal dissensions and the limita- 
tion of forces imposed by the peace treaties, is not in 
a strong position to enforce order. The most dangerous 
feature of the situation is the tendency on the part of 
the Greek and Yugoslav Press and Governments to 
exaggerate frontier incidents and assume official com- 
plicity on the flimsiest evidence. The League, which 
has made a very good beginning in its dealing with 
Balkan affairs, may have to undertake further respon- 
sibilities. 

* * * 

The latest developments in Syria have a very ugly 
look. According to the French authorities the insur- 
gents have taken an unfair advantage of the respect 
shown by the Government forces for the Ghuta, the 
oasis round Damascus. The Ghuta itself has accord- 
ingly become the object of a concentric attack, in the 
course of which thousands of valuable trees have been 
destroyed by shells, and nearly twenty villages are said 
to have been burned and plundered by Circassian and 
Armenian levies and Colonial troops. What is still 
more serious, the whole irrigation system of the Ghuta 
has been dislocated by the diversion of the water supply, 
and unless it is quickly restored the effects may be 
lasting and disastrous. The severity of these measures 


is in itself of doubtful wisdom; its effect may well be 
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to harden the hearts of the insurgents and raise up for 
them sympathizers among the Damascenes. They are 
still more questionable as the acts of a mandatory 
Power, and the Mandates Commission is likely to 
demand very clear proof of their necessity. 


* * * 


The text of the new Factories Bill is now before 
the House of Commons and the nation for their 
leisurely consideration. One naturally compares it 
with its predecessor of 1924, but before that is done it 
should be compared with the existing law. The differ- 
ences between Mr. Henderson’s Bill and that of Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks are small as against the differ- 
ences between either of them and the law as it stands. 
If the Bill goes through in anything like its present 
form, it will not only be a great consolidating Act, but 
it will also be a notable advance in our industrial legis- 
lation. How badly both are needed is known to every 
student of the subject. But it remains to be seen 
whether the Government will stand firm when the in- 
dustrialists demand concessions, as they are sure to do. 


* * * 


Having said that, it is necessary to deplore two 
directions in which the present Bill falls short of its 
predecessor. First of all, one notices a lukewarmness 
about what is usually known as welfare. For instance, 
the general requirement as to washing facilities is 
deleted. There are a number of other modifications of 
the 1924 Bill clearly meant to obviate capital expendi- 
ture. And the Home Secretary’s powers of exemption 
are increased. Elasticity is by no means undesirable, 
but only if minimum standards are sufficiently high. 
Far more serious, and quite indefensible, are the altera- 
tions to the clauses as to hours of women and of young 
persons. The forty-eight hour week is kept, but it is 
proposed to allow a daily maximum of ten hours (in- 
stead of nine). This further flouting of the Washington 
Convention is the less excusable after the conference 
of last March. In occupations subject to rushes of work 
it is proposed to allow overtime, making the day’s work 
up to eleven hours. It is to be hoped that public 
opinion will not tolerate any such clause. 


* * * 


The field is now fully set for the Canadian general 
election to be held one month hence. The Conservative 
Prime Minister, Mr. Meighen, will have a Progressive 
as well as a Liberal opponent, but throughout Ontario 
and the West there will be a sympathetic effort to avoid 
conflicts between candidates of the two opposition 
parties. It is plain enough where the principal danger 
lies for Mr. Mackenzie King and the Liberals. In 
emphasizing the complete nationhood of the Dominion, 
which, in their view, was affronted by Lord Byng’s 
refusal of dissolution to Mr. King, they are in peril of 
having the cry of disloyalty raised against them, as in 
the disastrous election of 1911. By death and with- 
drawal Mr. Mackenzie King has lost several important 
adherents, but he has regained one who should prove 
of the highest value to his side. This is Mr. Newton 
Rowell, who was Canadian delegate to the first 
Assembly of the League of Nations and author of a 
speech at that Assembly which stands as the first 
authoritative declaration of the new Dominion status. 
Mr. Rowell has been out of politics since the end of the 
Borden Coalition Government five years ago. He has 
now taken his stand by Mr. King, with a clear state- 
ment upon the constitutional issue. 


* * * 


It is too much to hope that the official narrative of 
the loss of the “‘ Hampshire,”” which has been issued 
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by the Admiralty, will dispose finally of the legends 
that have grown up around Lord Kitchener’s death. It 
should carry conviction to everyone capable of judging 
evidence ; but it is not on evidence that the victims of 
the sensation-monger base their conclusions. There 
will still be some who believe that Kitchener (with 
nearly the whole crew of the ‘‘ Hampshire ’’) was know- 
ingly sent to his death by a jealous Government, and 
a larger number who believe that his death was the 
work of German spies. A rumour of this type, once 
started in the favourable atmosphere of war-time 
hysteria, can never be wholly eradicated ; but a heavy 
responsibility rests on those who encourage its growth 
from motives of notoriety, gain, or political spite. The 
official narrative should at least render it impossible for 
any publication or any writer with a shred of self- 
respect to give further currency to rumours, which are 
equally cruel to the authorities responsible for the 
** Hampshire’s ’’ voyage, and to the survivors of those 
who perished, and which have been proved by the 
clearest evidence to be false in every detail. 


* * * 


A highly successful meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation began at Oxford last week and came to an end 
on Wednesday. The wealth and variety of the papers 
read make adequate comment impossible. Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore spoke on the Economic Development of 
Tropical Africa and its effect on the Native Popula- 
tion ; Sir Josiah Stamp on Inheritance of Wealth; Pro- 
fessor H. H. Turner on Our Coming Total Eclipse. Sir 
Oliver Lodge forecast a great and revolutionary dis- 
covery in the spiritual world :— 

‘*We are not limited,’’ he said, ‘‘to our animal 
existence ; we go on with the adventure, we rise to be- 
come beings of a higher order, and once we have stepped 
over the limit, the grave, the gate of death, there is no 


end to the ascent. We are surrounded by intelligence ; 
space is full of it... .” 


Such reflections are familiar to theologians, but they 
are arresting when voiced by an eminent scientist. ‘“‘ I 
have not the weight of science behind me in saying 
this,’? added Sir Oliver Lodge. ‘‘ Many will disagree, 
but I think that that kind of evidence is coming, and 
that before the British Association meets again in 
Oxford our aspect of the universe will be revolutionized 
once more and beyond all previous scope. . . .”’ 


* * * 


In contrast with Sir Oliver Lodge’s optimistic view 
of spiritual developments, Sir Daniel Hall’s examina- 
tion of the relation between population and the food 
supply led to gloomy conclusions. If we are to con- 
trive to feed the growing population of the world on 
the present methods, he said, a continued expansion of 
the cultivated area is required. ‘‘ I cannot see where 
this new land of the necessary quality is to be found 
in quantities commensurate with the immediate de- 
mand.’? He made full allowance for the deliberate 
restriction of population by the white races in an effort 
to maintain their standard of life, but he feared that a 
food crisis would come before equilibrium was achieved. 
The only way out was, he thought, through intensified 
production, and science was ready with more intensive 
methods; but intensification meant in the main higher 
costs of production. The growth of population could 
not be checked in time to avoid a serious situation. 
‘© Pressure is sooner or later inevitable, and one of the 
biggest problems before the world at present is to pre- 
vent the pressure developing suddenly or becoming un- 
bearable.’? This is the first time, in our recollection, 
that a great practical authority on food-production has 
shared the point of view of Malthus in its original form. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LABOUR 


** Suppose that in July, 1914, there had been gathered 
together in a room a dozen of the most distinguished 
economists and the greatest captains of industry in the 
country, and that someone had addressed them as 


follows :— 

‘** Within a year or two five or six million of your 
best workers will be withdrawn from effective produc- 
tion. 


The labour that the country now depends upon 

for its wealth, the maintenance of its life, will be idle, 
so far as production is concerned. Yet not only will 
these five or six millions have to be fed, as before, and 
the country otherwise kept going, but in addition we shall 
have to find vast quantities of such things as shells, 
ammunition, submarines, aeroplanes, which normally, 
when we have these men’s full labour, we do not have to 
provide. The whole of this burden will have to be carried 
by the mere residue of the population after most of the 
ordinary workers have been withdrawn—the women, the 
invalids, the children. They will perform this double 
task of maintaining the country as at present, and the 
additional one of keeping the war going, without a sen- 
sible lowering of the standard of life.’ 

‘* If such a speech had been made, what would the 
aforesaid economists and captains of industry have 
replied? They would have replied with one voice that 
the thing could not be done.’’—‘‘ Must Britain Travel 
the Moscow Road? ’’ by Norman Angell. 

N the above passage in a noteworthy book Mr. Nor- 

man Angell restates a familiar conundrum : How did 

we manage to live as well as we did during the war? 
We say a familiar conundrum, for the question was 
much canvassed during the war itself, and for a year or 
two subsequently. But since then it has faded out of 
view ; and it is high time that it should be forced again 
upon our attention. It is the fitting pendant to that 
other and depressing conundrum, touching the pros- 
pects of our basic export industries, with which as a 
people we have been so preoccupied during the past 
few years. ; 

For, the economic miracle of war-time was not 
achieved in the main by such means as borrowing from 
abroad or living upon capital. Foreign borrowing 
played, indeed, a more substantial part than Mr. Angell 
recognizes ; for, while he rightly sets off the borrowings 
of our Government from America against the larger 
sums which we advanced to our Allies, he does not 
allow for the large volume of American securities, held 
by private British owners, which were mobilized and 
sold during the early years. But when full allowance 
has been made for every factor of this kind, the broad 
fact remains that it was, in overwhelming measure, out 
of current British production or the proceeds of current 
British production that we sustained the double burden 
of maintaining our standard of living and carrying on 
the war. And this task is a standing challenge to us 
now, and ought to be recognized as such. It shows, all 
the more conclusively because much of the war-time 
organization was exceedingly wasteful, how immense 
are the potentialities of increased national wealth and 
higher standard of living which we might realize if we 
could only use our productive resources to the full. 

What prevents us from doing so? At bottom, 
answers Mr. Angell, the obstacles are psychological. 
The war evoked a strong spirit of patriotism, which 
made people ready to pull together, to sacrifice personal 
interests and cherished dogmas, to submit to being 
** organized.’’ Economically, the key to the war-time 
achievement was what Mr. Angell terms “‘ the national 
plan ’’—not the detailed conduct of this or that industry 
by Government Departments, but the general direction 
and co-ordination which the State exerted over the 
economic system as a whole. Why should not the prin- 
ciple of the national plan have been carried over to the 
purposes of peace? There was no fundamental diffi- 
culty, Mr. Angell argues, on the economic side. The 
trouble was and is psychological. The “ crisis psycho- 
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logy ’’ had passed, and we were no longer willing to be 
organized for the public good. Our private fears and 
interests and prejudices reasserted themselves; we 
began to see ‘* Socialism ”’ in every suggestion of con- 
certed effort. And so we pulled down the idea of the 
national plan and put laissez faire back upon the throne. 

In minimizing—as he does in the course of this 
analysis—the economic difficulties of national co-ordin- 
ation for the purposes of peace, Mr. Angell, in our 
opinion errs. The war-time co-ordination entailed 
as an essential condition, a disregard of secondary 
reactions and ultimate consequences, a postponement 
of the day of reckoning, well enough in an emergency, 
but inadmissible in time of peace. The wheels, for 
example, were kept well greased by inflation, a lubri- 
cant which cannot be permanently applied without 
disaster. Mr. Angell makes very light of this and 
similar difficulties. But both reason and the experience 
of countries which did attempt to carry over to peace 
the apparatus of war co-ordination are against him. 
No, psychology apart, it is very much more difficult to 
co-ordinate the productive energies of the people for 
the multifarious purposes of peace than for the con- 
centrated purposes of war, and we shall not be likely to 
make a success of the job unless we realize how much 
more difficult it is. 

None the less, we agree with Mr. Angell that the 
psychological difficulties are greater still. It is not im- 
possible to formulate a series of measures, based on the 
principle of the deliberate public co-ordination of our 
economic activities as opposed to laissez-faire, which 
are economically feasible and well-conceived, from 
which immense public advantage might accrue. But 
when we reflect upon the psychological conditions re- 
quired for the success of such a policy, and ask our- 
selves whether these conditions are likely to be 
realized, the prospect is not encouraging. Mr. Angell 
is, we think, quite right in saying :— 

‘““At bottom our economic problem becomes the 
psychological one of rallying for peace the same collective 
unity, the readiness for thorough-going measures, the 
radical adaptability, which we actually did achieve for 
the war.” 

But now comes a remarkable omission in Mr. 
Angell’s analysis. Collective unity, readiness for 
thorough-going measures, radical adaptability, these 
are the qualities we need. Among what sections of the 
community are they lacking? Whose psychology do 
we need to change? Mr. Angell addresses his appeal for 
a change of heart exclusively to ‘* the well-to-do and 
the powerful ”’ :— 

‘Are they ready to do as much for peace as they 
were ready to do for war? They did not call the 
thorough-going measure of nationalization which we 
adopted to win the war ‘socialism and confiscation.’ 
Everybody had to submit, and did submit, because the 
country was in danger. The country is in danger now, 


runs all the dangers—moral and material—that arise 
from unemployment, bad housing, economic insecurity.” 


We are far from suggesting that this appeal is out 
of place. But is not the attitude of the organized 
workers relevant too? Has there been no slipping back 
in their attitude from the “ collective unity ’’ and the 
** radical adaptability ’’ of war-time? Was not the 
readiness of the engineering trade-unions to waive their 
regulations and admit dilution for the production of 
munitions an essential condition of the war achieve- 
ment? And does not the obstinate refusal of the build- 
ing unions to admit dilution for the production of 
houses in time of peace present a contrast as striking 
and significant as any which can be attributed to “ the 
well-to-do and the powerful ”’? 

There is no suggestion in Mr. Angell’s book that 
the psychology of the workers needs any changing. Or, 
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if there is a passing hint, he treats their psychology as 
though it were the automatic and imevitable reaction 
to the behaviour of the well-to-do. The self-regarding 
determination of the governing classes, he implies, to 
have done with irksome State control naturally bred a 
similar self-regarding spirit among the workers. But is 
that really the whole story? It was very early in 1919, 
that the miners threatened, and were on the point of 
executing, a national strike to enforce some exceedingly 
stiff demands—at a time when a strike would have 
gravely prejudiced not only national reconstruction but 
the rescue of Europe from a fearful economic plight. 
And the coal-mines were subject then and for long 
afterwards to the full control of war-time, with its 
stringent limitation and complete pooling of profits. 
No—the workers were assuredly not behind the rest of 
us in rushing back to a sectional standpoint when the 
war was over. 

We dwell upon this omission of Mr. Angell’s be- 
cause it is significant of what is, we think, our greatest 
psychological difficulty. The growth of the association, 
of the organized sectional interest, is one of the leading 
facts of the'time. Both on the side of Capital and Labour, 
the strength of vested! interests has enormously increased 
within the last generation. By an inner necessity of 
their being, they tend to be self-regarding, and, unless 
they are subjected to some sort of social discipline, they 
tend inevitably, the more so as they become stronger, 
to endanger the public welfare. The great need of our 
time is, not to destroy these sectional interests, nor 
even, as Mr. Baldwin conceives it, to reconcile them 
with one another so that they will not injure us so 
much by falling out, but to subject them to a strong 
social discipline, to assert over them all the supremacy 
of the public interest. This is the essential condition of 
any sort of “ national planning,” aiming at realizing 
the opportunities revealed to us by our war experience. 
The issue is no longer that of the rights of the individual 
versus the rights of the State. The real issue is that of 
the State versus the sectional interest. Socialism and 
Syndicalism are often spoken of as slightly different 
variants of the same thing; but, if Socialism stands for 
the idea of the national plan, of the ordered com- 
munity, it has no deadlier enemy than the Syndicalist 
idea. 

We need, in short, as our driving force, a spirit 
which really places the public first. And the greatest 
of our psychological difficulties is that the post-war 
shaping of political forces is tending to repress, to dis- 
tort, and to paralyze that spirit, just when we need it 
most. The Labour Party has gone far to displace the 
Liberal Party; it has succeeded in absorbing a large 
part of the social ardour and energy which should 
supply the driving-force we need. But the Labour 
Party is compacted of sectional interests; it is built 
upon their basis. Its first duty is to stand up for the 
trade-unions right or wrong. When a trade-union 
prejudice or practice conflicts with the public good, it is 
the public good that must take second place. The pre- 
dominant motif of the Labour Party is sectional, and 
this motif is imposed, by mere pressure of loyalty and 
team-spirit, upon all who join its ranks, so much so 
that even Mr. Norman Angell, in a position of con- 
siderable detachment, and with as free and eandid a 
mind as any man living, is impelled to stop short in 
his analysis and refrain from driving his moral home. 

‘* Tf only,’’ wrote Professor Graham Wallas in our 
columns a fortnight ago, “‘ our whole population could 
come to think of themselves as being, like the free 
population of ancient Athens, human beings concerned 
in the production of a good life, and needing to pro- 
duce and consume material wealth for that end, we 
might now break through the rut of habit and suspicion 
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which prevents us from either producing efficiently or 
consuming with zest.’”? The opportunity is plain 
enough. With the object-lesson of war-time production 
fresh in our minds, what an abject resourcelessness it 
implies that we should allow ourselves to be paralyzed 
by the decline of a certain group of export industries 
and the unemployment which their decline entails! 
There is so much “ labour-power ” set free for other 
ends. There are abundant useful ends to which it 
might be directed. The problem of organization, 
though far from easy, is not insuperably difficult. But 
the spirit—the collective unity, the readiness for 
thorough-going measures, the radical adaptability— 
how very difficult that is! 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF: AN INQUIRY 


N article by Mr. Leonard Woolf on ‘* Rationalism and 

Religion,” which appeared in THe Nation of 

June 12th, has given rise to much controversy among 
our readers. Mr. Woolf wrote of the ‘* liberal scepticism, 
atheism, or agnosticism, which is characteristic of most 
educated moderns,” and discussing a book of Essays by the 
late Mr. Clutton-Brock :— 


‘“‘He argued himself into the position in which he 
had to say that the universe is ‘ cold, indifferent, mean- 
ingless to us’ if there be no God; and then recoiling from 
the next step, from saying that the universe is cold, 
indifferent, and meaningless to us (as it so obviously is), 
he was left with the only alternative of believing in the 
existence of God.” 


Among the many correspondents who dissented from 
these expressions of opinion was Mr. H. G. Wood, the 
Principal of Woodbrooke, who, in the course of his letter, 
suggested that 


‘* it may be possible to get beyond vague personal impres- 
sions on an issue of this kind. The readers of THE 

. NaTION might be regarded as fairly representative of edu- 
cated moderns. Why should not THE NATION canvass 
its readers and find out where we actually stand in our 
views of the Universe.”’ 


This suggestion has received so much support from other 
readers, that we have decided to undertake the proposed 
canvass. Next week’s issue of THE Nation will contain a 
questionnaire, prepared in consultation with Mr. Wood him- 
self, Mr. J. M. Robertson, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, in which an attempt has been made to 
formulate questions which will enable our readers to indi- 
cate broadly where they stand on matters of religious 
belief. 

There is a well-known story that Disraeli or Palmerston 
or some other Victorian statesman (for the story is 
variously ascribed) avowed that his religion was “‘ the re- 
ligion of all sensible men,’’ and upon being asked what that 
was, replied : ‘* Sensible men never say.”? That attitude 
is sufficiently widespread to make it unlikely that a large 
proportion of our readers would care to reveal their religious 
opinions publicly ; we trust, however, that it will not pre- 
vent them from answering the questionnaire in confidence. 
It will be necessary, of course, for those who join in this 
inquiry to sign their names, as a guarantee of good faith, 
but all names will be kept strictly confidential, and we shall 
publish the results of the canvass only in the form of 
aggregate figures of those answering ‘‘ Yes ”’ or “‘ No ”’ to 
each question. 

In these days when Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Non- 
conformists of various communions, and agnostics are to be 
found working side by side in the same political party and 
joining in the same social pursuits without any thought of 
challenging one another on questions of religious faith, an 
inquiry of the kind contemplated should prove extra- 
ordinarily interesting. And the interest will not be con- 
fined to the tabulated results. We are convinced that 
many of our readers will find it an absorbing task to answer 
candidly the searching questions which have been formu- 
lated for their consideration. 


€ 








ROME AND MEXICO 


HERE was no possibility that the war between the 

Republic of Mexico and the Catholic Church, which 

was formally opened on August Ist, could be merely 
a short and sharp encounter. Preparations for it have been 
going on for many years, and the conflict was implicit in 
the Constitution of 1917. The Clericals assert that President 
Calles entered upon his term of office with the will to war, 
while General Obregon, his predecessor, accuses the Church 
of deliberately forcing the crisis at a time when the 
Government of the Republic was engaged in a difficult 
debate with the foreign oil interests. There may be some- 
thing in both these contentions; but the essential fact is 
that the Mexican Republic, which since the wretched 
Carranza régime has made encouraging strides forward, was 
certain to come to grips with the social power of the 
Church whenever the Presidency should fall to a statesman 
having a genuine concern for education, land restoration, 
and the emancipation of the peon. Such a man, beyond 
reasonable doubt, is Plutarco Elias Calles, who was elected 
President in 1924 by a very large popular majority. He 
continued and has extended the Obregon policy in general. 
He determined upon giving battle to the Church, and by 
his Anti-Clerical decree of July 8rd he made it certain that 
the fight between Church and State should take on the 
character of a war over the whole ground. 

The decree adds fresh prohibitions, with a new list 
of penalties, to the provisions of the Constitution of 1917, 
which itself is only an amplification of the Constitution 
enacted sixty years earlier. The churches are declared to 
be the property of the nation. All other écclesiastical pro- 
perties—including bishops’ houses, colleges, asylums, con- 
vents—pass into public possession, their uses to be deter- 
mined by the Government. All priests and ministers must 
be of Mexican birth, and registered as members of a pro- 
fession—a clause which, of course, involves the expulsion 
of alien priests and nuns. Education must be given in 
Government schools, or officially regulated schools, and 
must be secular. No minister of any creed can be con- 
nected with a school or with teaching. All religious orders 
are to be dissolved. All religious acts must be performed 
within the church buildings. No priest may wear a distinc- 
tive dress outside. No religious publication may comment 
on national affairs. These are the chief provisions of the 
law. It will be seen that they comprise a complete scheme 
of secularization, a stripping of the Church of all economic 
power, and entire submission of the priesthood to the State. 
President Calles avows that he stands upon the whole law, 
and that the resistance of the Church is simple sedition. 
The Republic, he affirms, is not against religion. On the 
contrary, it is for entire freedom of faith and worship. 
But the Constitution must be honoured; the law must be 
obeyed. 

At first glance it would seem that Mexico was destined 
to furnish the world with yet another example of that 
Ultramontane intransigence with which, during the cen- 
turies of conflict between Church and State, Europe has 
been abundantly provided. But up to the present it is 
not by any means certain that Pius XI. so conceives it. 
Messages from Rome have intimated that the Vatican, so 
far from wishing to be uncompromising, is exploring the 
possibilities of compromise. We may well ask how that 
ean be, for what, in a war of this kind, has Rome to do 
with compromise? In the meantime, however, it is to be 
noted that the English Press has been somewhat misleading 
in its discussion of the Interdict and the assumed analogy 
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between Mexico and the England of King John. Mexico 
does not lie under a papal Interdict. That is a measure 
of extremity which has never been applied by the Holy See 
to any Transatlantic country. What has happened is that 
the Pope says in effect to the bishops and clergy in Mexico : 
** This is a wicked law, and I order you to resist it.”” The 
bishops have organized the popular resistance, proclaim- 
ing the cessation of the public functions of the Church. 
But between this situation and the terrible results that follow, 
in any Catholic country, upon the imposition of an Interdict 
from the Vatican, there is a great gulf. The fact is borne 
witness to in the news. Two Sundays have passed quietly 
in Mexico City since the coming into effect of the so-called 
interdict. The churches were not closed, but open and 
filled with worshippers, while throughout the country dis- 
tricts, it would appear, the peace was not seriously im- 
perilled, although there has been bloodshed on a small scale. 

In this early stage of the struggle the most interesting 
aspect is the one that happens to be the newest—the com- 
mercial boycott. This characteristically modern weapon 
was adopted by the Mexican Church in the hour when the 
Government decrees were put into force. Catholics were 
instructed to buy nothing except the necessaries of life, to 
avoid travelling, to renounce all public amusements, and 
to reduce their social activities to the minimum. So far 
we have no material for forming an estimate of the extent 
to which the boycott has been carried. It is said that the 
mercantile community was surprised by the first response 
from Mexican women, in consequence of which the luxury 
trades showed considerably reduced business in the cities. 
But these trades are subject to seasonal and other disturb- 
ances, and it is stated that in Mexico they have been in 
anything but a flourishing condition this summer. Mexican 
women have hitherto been wholly outside the scope of any 
political or social movement. But the Church is for them 
a different matter, and it is possible that the boycott crusade 
may have an unexpected result in developing their power 
of co-operative action. This would be very interesting, but 
still doubtful enough as a political development. 

Nothing in the present situation stands out more clearly 
than the line of the Government policy and the determina- 
tion of President Calles to enforce it. His opponents cannot 
say that he gained control of the Government under any 
form of ambiguity. He made his position sufficiently plain 
during the election campaign. The Catholic Church has, 
in the President’s view, been the chief instrument of 
Mexican degeneration. He denounces it historically as 
being principally to blame for the alienation of the land 
from the peons. He accuses the Religios of having been in 
league with the foreign capitalists, the mining companies, 
and other exploiters of Mexico, and he argues that large and 
rich tracts of land are still, in defiance of the laws against 
Church property, being held up by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The policy of his Government is mainly that 
of the Labour movement. He is in close alliance with the 
Mexican Federation of Labour, with its 1,500,000 members, 
and with the Mexican Agrarian Party. He is very little 
interested in political controversy, but is credited with 
having his heart in modern schemes of social reconstruction 
and the conservation of national resources, in the restora- 
tion of the village communities, and an educational pro- 
gramme designed to bring into existence a thousand new 
primary schools every year. 

Such a policy as this would in itself provoke conflict 
with the Church, even if it were not founded upon a Con- 
stitution under which the Church cannot retain its privi- 
leges, for it challenges the traditional claim of the Catholic 
priesthood to be the divinely appointed guardians of the 
native Mexicans. The Catholic apologists point to the 
records of the four centuries since the conquest by Cortes, 
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pleading the services of the Church in the amelioration of 
the people’s sufferings under the exploiter, its founding of 
the university and maintenance of schools, President Calles 
replies that the evidence is all the other way : the Church 
has been itself the chief of the foreign exploiting agencies, 
and its record in public instruction and public health left 
the country in a terrifying condition of illiteracy, super- 
stition, and disease. In a statement made a few days ago 
to the Press, President Calles summed up his case by saying 
that the great defect of the Roman Catholic Church was its 
doctrine of infallibility, which made the discussion of belief 
impossible, while its great disservice to Mexico had been 
rendered through ‘‘ foreign priests who were outcasts from 
Rome and from Europe,’’ and had been “ a calamity for 
Latin America ”? because of their successful effort to keep 
the people in ignorance and at the same time to absorb the 
economic strength of the countries they entered. Rome 
is against the modern progressive State. Its dogma 
and constitution make the conflict inevitable ; and it would 
seem to be on the whole a good thing for Mexico that 
the trial of strength should come now, when the Govern- 
ment of the Republic is in the hands of a President who is 
neither politician nor rhetorician, but a man evidently con- 
vinced that the Constitution must be put into effect. We 
cannot, in any case, assume that it is a tolerable experience 
for any country to live for another generation within the 
shadow of an issue that clamours for settlement. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham, writing in characteristic 
fashion on this theme, becomes ironical at the expense of 
the English people who, having carried through their own 
revolution against Rome four centuries ago, ‘‘ always seem 
amazed when other people follow their lead.”? Fortunately 
for us, the affair lies entirely outside the orbit of British 
international affairs; but President Coolidge is finding that 
the great Catholic bodies of the United States are resolved, 
if possible, to bring it within the range of diplomatic action 
from Washington. Prayers on behalf of the Mexican Church 
have, of course, been general throughout Catholic America 
since the beginning of hostilities, but the Catholic communi- 
ties and their leaders are not relying upon spiritual influ- 
ences alone. They urge that the State Department should 
take positive action against President Calles, and take it 
not merely for the defence of American lives and property 
in Mexico, but in the cause of religion. The question for 
the Coolidge Administration is almost as complicated 
as it could be. Mr. Sheffield, the United States Ambassador 
to Mexico, has been known as an advocate of strong 
measures of protest against the land and mines elauses of 
the Constitution which is now assailed on account of its 
anti-clerical provisions; but the State Department may be 
forced to recognize that the breaking out of the Church 
war has made it very difficult for the Washington 
objections to the mines and land laws to be pushed at 
present. And meanwhile the President and the Secretary 
of State are firm in their refusal to consider the Mexican 
Church question anything more than a domestic matter for 
the Republic of Mexico. Mr. Coolidge meets the continued 
pressure from the Catholic organizations with the reiterated 
statement that the policy of the United States Government 
is and must be a policy of absolute neutrality, and that 
there can be no cause for diplomatic action unless Wash- 
ington were compelled to move by danger to the lives 
of American citizens in Mexico. It is impossible to believe 
that this principle can be departed from by the American 
Executive. There remains the question of_political ethics, 
which is always raised afresh by the battle between Church 
and State, wherever it may befall. Laws for the expropria- 
tion of a Church are invariably harsh. They are odious 
to large. bodies of the people. They are never enforced 
without injustice, and in every case they can be made to 
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appear as laws against religion. All these things are true 
in the case of the Mexican Constitution and the Calles 
decrees. But the crucial question is that of the power of a 
Church, upheld by a vast European authority, whieh in the 
experience of a hundred years has proved itself hostile te 
the Mexican Republic. 


SOME CHANGES IN BRITISH 


PUBLIC LIFE* 
By W. HASLAM MILLS. 


HE politics of the eighties and the ’nineties were 

curiously gladiatorial. The argument—from plat- 

forms—before large audiences—of questions of pure 
political theory, the settlement of which made no one one 
penny the better or the worse off, was as characteristic of 
England as bull-fighting is of Spain. Sir William Harcourt, 
for example, developed in his later years a curious resem- 
blance to some favourite toreador who combined great 
skill with no little humour in the ring. Or I might quite 
justly compare the politics of those days with county 
cricket. W.G. Grace was not at all unlike W. E. Gladstone, 
and when I have myself seen Harcourt or Morley on the 
platform of the Free Trade Hall, with three or four local 
Liberal members on the right of him and two or three on 
the left—it was not at all unlike seeing the Lancashire 
Eleven fielding at Old Trafford against Yorkshire. There 
they were—the great men! All of them! What household 
names they bore! What late hours they kept—in London 
too ! 

It was all very serious and yet curiously like a game, 
played by rules. And the reason for this was the curious 
water-tightness of those times between public and private 
affairs. | People thought of politics as Lord Melbourne 
thought of religion, for you will remember how 
Lord Melbourne said that when religion began to affect 
a man’s daily life, it was going a little too far. And so, Lord 
Randolph Churchill might leap upon his seat in the House 
of Commons to cheer the fall of Gladstone in 1885; a shock- 
ing separation might take place in 1886 between Gladstone 
and Bright; Dr. Dale might in the same year almost break 
my father’s heart and actually break his own, by going on 
to a Tory platform; and al] my uncles might regard—as 
they did—every word which fell from the lips of Lord Salis- 
bury as a prevarication or something worse—and yet all 
through this period the normal and practical life of the 
citizen remained unaffected and undisturbed. Railway 
carriages in the morning might be raw surfaces of political 
sensitiveness, but no one ever saw politics stop the running 
of the train. The price of the best Kiel butters was always 
one and a penny a pound—no more; no less. Coal was as 
cheap as dirt and very much like it. The only trouble my 
father ever had with the income tax was that it compelled 
him to make an indelicate disclosure of his income to the 
income-tax collector whom he knew in private life as a 
personal acquaintance. And even when affairs flared up— 
as they sometimes did—into a question of peace or war, 
the war would be fought by professional soldiers in scarlet 
jackets—to the average citizen it was a large moral issue 
followed by a small bill. 

The generalization is not quite true. No generalization 
ever is ; and we have to remember that, in the period of which 
I speak, Sir William Harcourt carried a measure which has 
almost of its own strength broken up the old rural civiliza- 
tion of England. But no one knew that the Death Duties 
were going to have this material result, and in the mean- 
* Extracted from a paper read at the recent Liberal Summer Scheol at Oxferé. 
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time, people shouted, carried torches in torch-light proces- 
sions, removed the horses from candidates’ carriages (has 
anybody noticed how seriously politics have suffered by 
the disappearahce of the horse ?), and finally voted accord- 
ing as they went to church or chapel, or according as they 
had inherited the traditions of Puritanism or Port Wine. 
Should the Church in Wales be disestablished and disen- 
dowed—nay ! should the Church in England? Should the 
Bible to which all people do not assent be read in schools 
to which all contribute? With comment or without com- 
ment? Should the State control the liquor traffic or allow 
the liquor traffic to control it? In 1868—at the first 
general election under a popular franchise—the sole ques- 
tion before the electors was the disestablishment of a 
Church some ninety miles across the water, in Ireland, and 
we behold in that year the edifying spectacle of masses of 
voters going to the poll as Erastians or anti-Erastians. 
If you will look at a “‘ Parliamentary Dod ” for 1880 you 
will find that member after member thought it necessary 
to define (in the account which he gave of himself) his 
attitude towards the State Church in England—for it or 
against it. This was in 1880. Twenty-two years later—in 
1902—it was still faith and morals, and Mr. Lloyd George 
rose to the front rank of politics in yet another round of 
the dogged fight for the theological soul of the child of ten. 
As late as 1908 the ** Birreligion ”’ of Mr. Birrell’s Education 
Bill rent the country in twain. 

And then suddenly it all stopped. Cause after cause 
was settled, not by a verdict, but by default. Temperance, 
the religious teaching of the child, the State patronage of 
religion—all of them are now what used to be known in 
the war as quiet sections of the line, where flower-beds were 
cultivated at the doors of dug-outs and there was a good 
deal of fraternization which could not be-stopped. It is 
true that the slackening tide of sectarianism had just suffi- 
cient strength to bring Welsh Disestablishment to shore. 
But this was its last effort. Mr. Fisher’s Education Bill of 
1918 was born into a different world, and was the first 
Education Bill for fifty years in which the country smelt no 
theology, fastening rather on the economic question in- 
volved in the raising of the school age. And in the pro- 
found sleep of political Nonconformity, the Church of Eng- 
land, which is in theory the whole nation viewed spiritually, 
has been allowed—I think it a good thing and am only 
commenting on the ease with which it was done—to turn 
itself into a more or less close corporation and to get rid 
of much of the rough while retaining al] the smooth of the 
State connection. 

I know nothing so sharp and sudden in history as this 
sudden modulation of politics—it occurred somewhere be- 
tween 1900 and 1910—from the key of John Milton to that 
of John Stuart Mill. It presents this curious incidental 
feature. As the motif of politics has shifted from the 
unseen to the seen—drifting from creed and conscience to 
hours and wages—so, nearly all the eloquence and the 
imagery have gone out of the argument. Even in the most 
modern times political speaking came every now and then 
to a climax of grandeur. The debates on the Irish Home 
Rule Bill in 1898 were literally better than a play—Glad- 
stone, in speech after speech, stretching the frontiers of the 
human spirit; Chamberlain burning in the night like Blake’s 
tiger. In the debates—again—on the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church in 1869 Robert Lowe was safely delivered 
of the following passage :— 

“It (the Irish Church) is like an exotic brought from 

@ far country, tended with infinite pains and useless 

trouble. It is kept alive with the greatest difficulty and 

at great expense in an ungenial climate and an un- 
grateful soil. The curse of barrenness is upon it ; it has 


no leaves ; it puts forth no blossom ; it yields no fruit. 
Cut it down. Why cumbereth it the ground? ” 
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We do not nowadays hear such a beating of wings! And 
indeed with some of our modern statesmen—particularly 
with those who have come to the front since the war—the 
ambition seems to be to bark like a dog. We have even 
made a virtue of necessity. In recent times it has become 
a convention to be tongue-tied, and the poverty of a man’s 
utterance is held to be proof positive of the riches of his 
mind. The theory ignores the persistent connection in 
nature between blossom and fruit, and history gives it no 
support. There is almost always a correspondence between 
the words of a man’s mouth and the meditations of his 
heart, and Julius Cesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, and 
Abraham Lincoln may all be named as men who excelled 
not less in words than in deeds. I should say that one of 
the signal dangers of our times is the man of few words 
who owns a sheaf of daily newspapers, and employs gangs 
of ready writers to set down on paper in the evening the 
nebulous and iridescent thoughts which visit him, and would 
visit any man when he is lunching with Lord Birkenhead. 
The great strength, nay I will add the great beauty of 
Charles Prestwich Scott among editors is that he undergoes 
night by night the invigorating and clarifying discipline of 
the pen. The truth is that right words are as natural to 
strong thought as sparks to fire, and the Liberal Party has 
no reason to be ashamed, but rather much reason to be 
satisfied, that its two leaders to-day are the greatest living 
masters—the one of classical and the other of romantic 
speech. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE most charitable explanation of Mr. Baldwin’s 

letter to an American Press syndicate is that out of 

consideration for his damaged peace of mind and 
extreme sensitiveness, his hard-faced colleagues are hiding 
the truth from him. They do not like to tell him that a 
population of three millions is being steadily pushed down 
to the limit below which civilized existence is impossible. 
He is blissfully ignorant that thousands of families are 
scraping along on credit from shopkeeper and landlord, with 
the prospect, when the pits open, of years of debt; that 
while charity and the reluctant guardians provide the 
minimum of food—one good meal a day in South Wales— 
there is everywhere a shortage of clothes and boots, and 
everywhere a shedding of that margin of comfort and 
equipment that marks off the lot of a man from the lot 
of a beast. Colonies of miners’ children are being planted 
among the happy non-combatants in this detestable war; 
children who, like the Belgian refugees, are fleeing before 
economic frightfulness. I hope that Mr. Baldwin’s inno- 
cence will not deceive the American people. In the other 
war the Red Cross never refused to help the wicked enemy. 
The miners are not wicked, stupid as they may be and 
pathetically loyal to a windbag. Let Mr. Baldwin take 
himself out of the way and weep, while the Red Cross U.S.A. 
attends to the victims on the battlefield. 

* * * 

I should like, in my small way, to help the ‘* Come to 
Britain ’? movement, which is trying to attract more 
Americans to our shores. I endorse the suggestion, made 
elsewhere, that a beginning might be made by putting some 
sense into the custom examination at the ports—a source of 
constant vexation. If I was an American who had been 
fined a fantastic sum for having too many silk shirts, I 
would take the next boat back and never return. I imagine 
there is not much to be done in the way of getting more 
Americans into London in the Season. I don’t see how we 
can pack many more into the hotels. The best hope of 


expansion lies in opening up rural England to foreign ex- 
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plorers. If that is to happen, we shall need a big improve- 
ment in the hotels of the villages and historic small towns. 
I know that the motor age has brought big changes, but we 
are still a long way from a real return to the generous fare 
which hundreds of inns provided as a matter of course in 
eoaching days and even later (e.g., the inn meal in 
Dickens). Then if we want Americans to be happy 
the standard of coffee-making must be raised. Above all, 
we must take care that the beautiful relics of old England 
in the villages are spared. The cottage, harmonious in its 
surroundings, is the true “ sight ”? of our country. The 
new bill will do something to preserve them, but esthetic 
safeguards are urgently wanted if repair is to be any better 
than destruction. 
* * co 

A correspondent in the Isle of Wight sends me a copy 
of ** The Land Worker,” the organ of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, which contains some censure of a recent 
note of mine. (How rarely does anyone trouble to send 
the poor journalist a paper containing praise!) My erring 
note tried to give a rough summary of the conditions of 
the farm labourers in a village well known to me. I spoke 
of their long hours, their few holidays, the generally colour- 
less existence they lead. I am told I know nothing about 
it. My censor proceeds to inform me (what I knew quite 
well) that the labourers’ minimum hours are fixed, and, 
among other things, that the labourers have a compulsory 
half-holiday in the week, which, to the best of my know- 
ledge, is not the case in this village. I did not pose as an 
expert on land conditions: heaven knows how far I am 
from being an expert on anything. But I do claim to know 
enough, even at second hand, of the life of the landworkers 
in that place to know that it is a life singularly poor and 
hard. The point I make now is this. Why does ** The 
Land Worker,’’ which presumably exists to plead for better 
land conditions, quarrel with a well-meaning writer who is 
in hearty sympathy with that aim, and actually wrote his 
note with no other idea than to help it on? 

* * * 

I don’t feel any confidence that the Admiralty has 
disposed of the amazing myth of Kitchener’s death. The 
statement is too belated. The myth has had several years’ 
start, and the Stunt Press, the modern workshop of the 
mythopeeic faculty, has been too busy. The original story 
was that Kitchener is still alive. That myth wouldn’t fight, 
so to speak, and an elaborate mystery was created, born of 
the skill of the few and the credulity of the many. The 
essence of the tale is that Kitchener’s ship was destroyed by 
spies on board—they must have been self-sacrificing spies— 
and that there was some dirty work after the disaster, some 
calculated delay apparently. The thing is only interesting 
philosophically, as one more illustration of the human 
passion for the marvellous. Jellicoe told the cold truth 
about Kitchener’s end in his book: there has never been 
any reasonable doubt about what happened. Kitchener 
took a risk in sailing when and where he did, and he was 
unlucky. I suppose it is soothing to one’s hero-worship to 
be able to imagine that your dead hero has been, as folks 
say, ** done down ” by malign influences. The Kitchener 
myth is harmless enough, and as facts are irrelevant, the 
new exposé will make no difference. It was a mistake per- 
haps to bring his alleged bones to England. A bodiless hero 
is much more impressive. 

* * 

The interviews with Miss Anita Loos, that vivacious 
little lady from Los Angeles, made me want to find out for 
myself why ‘* Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.”? I devoured the 
book in a hilarious hour. In Mr. Bennett’s ‘* Buried 
Alive ’? there is an artist whose great achievement, if I 
remember aright, was that he brought the policeman into 
art. Before his advent the policeman was outside art, 
henceforth the policeman was definitely Art. Miss Anita 
Loos has done the same thing with the expensive girl para- 
site. She has fixed the type—impaled the butterfly on a 
diamond-headed pin—and there she is for our enduring en- 
joyment. It is done perfectly, and once for all. It would 
have been easy to crush the butterfly with a moral fist. 
Miss Anita Loos has done an infinitely more difficult thing. 
She has shown her Lorelei from within—brainless, heartless, 
greedy, yet altogether human, and a past mistress of her 
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job of living on the wantonness and boredom of rich men. 
The type is old, but this American variety is a fascinating 
new variety. Miss Loos has hit the bull’s eye by a happy 
accident, and, judging from a glance at the sequel, I don’t 
think her success will be repeated. ‘* Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes ”’ is delicious. It is sure of a place in the minor 
masterpieces, such as *‘ The Diary of a Nobody.” My 
favourite bit is the interview with ‘‘ Dr. Froyd,’? who, 
you remember, could do nothing with a little person who 
had already released all her inhibitions. 
* * * 


I went down to the Duke of York’s camp last week 
prepared for disappointment. I didn’t question the possi- 
bility of getting boys from the public schools and boys from 
the factory to live together happily, given careful selection. 
But I thought there must be artificiality in the relation, a 
sense of strain, perhaps a consciously priggish effort to live 
up to an ideal. The beauty of the camp as I found it is 
that all the dogmas about bridging the gulf between the 
classes and so on are left severely outside the camp gates. 
The elders may talk in that way; it is their job, and, of 
course, the camp is a social experiment, and a valuable 
one. But boys, thank heaven, will be boys, and if you put 
them together in a field in the sunshine, with no cares and 
the minimum of fussing, they will play together and have 
a good time. If one comes from Eton and another from a 
butter factory matters not a jot for the purposes of kicking 
a ball or having a rag. Someone else may draw the moral, 
and at some other time. The war, which was for multi- 
tudes a vast game on the edge of the grave, showed how 
little class distinctions mean when the same spirit masters 
men of every type. At New Romney the Duke of York is 
showing us every year that if you leave youth alone it will 
treat our national vice of snobbery with the healthy neglect 


it deserves. 
* * * 


Accounts of the melodramatic contest between Church 
and State in Mexico sent me dipping into Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence’s ‘* The Plumed Serpent ”? for local colour. I 
found a rich feast of it. Here, in three sentences, is a flash 
of illumination. The italics are mine :— 

‘*Mexico! The great, precipitous, dry, savage 
country, with a handsome church in every landscape, 
rising, as it were, out of nothing. A revolution-broken 
landscape, with lingering, tall, handsome churches whose 
domes are like inflations that are going to burst, and 
whose pinnacles and towers are like the trembling 
pagodas of an unreal race. Gorgeous churches waiting, 
above the huts and straw hovels of the natives, like ghosts 
to be dismissed. 


* * 


The obstinate conservatism of Londoners in their feed- 
ing habits is supposed to be the reason that we cling so 
pathetically to the stuffy, overcrowded teashop, with its 
helter-skelter meals and waste of time and temper. I am 
glad to see that one of the multiple firms has had the 
pluck to open a cafeteria of the kind that is so popular in 
the States. What happens is simply that you have a tray 
and select your own meal from food spread out on a 
counter. When you have made your selection you receive 
your bill for what you have chosen before taking it to the 
table, and pay as you go out. This cuts out the London 
waitress, who, hard-worked and willing as she is, seems by 
the conditions of her employment to spend most of her 
time evading the customer. The advantages of cheapness 
are obvious if the companies will honestly take off from 
the cost of the food what they save by abolishing waiting, 
I don’t believe it is true that London office workers would 
rather be waited on than serve themselves. They have never 
been given the chance, and it is high time that they should. 


* * * 


If the following jest is not new, it is either a case of 
unconscious memory or reinvention :— 

A Friewp : All the trouble in the Liberal Party arises 
from the fact that L.G. was never properly welcomed back 
after the break-up of the Coalition. 

Kappa : Yes, instead of killing the fatted calf they tried 
to kill the prodigal son. 

Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE EIGHT HOURS ACT 


S1n,—May I be permitted a brief, if belated, reply to your 
reference to a letter of mine in the Times on the Coal Mines 
Bill? I would say that I always recognized that a saving 
of 2s. (to 2s. 6d.) ‘‘ would require to perform the double 
function on the one hand of assisting the earnings of the 
industry and, on the other, of permitting reductions in price " 
(Report of the Court of Inquiry, 1925), but it was clear that 
if that portion so increasing the surplus had to come under 
the ratio of division 87 to 13, the division could only give 
capital a negligible addition to profit. I made the assump- 
tion that the ratio method would be modified and the wage 
level (not the hourly rate) merely be unreduced—an assump- 
tion to you (and now evidently to the Government also) 
reprehensible. I may be wrong about what elasticity of 
demand could do, but I imagine that for many industries it 
would be very substantially different in behaviour in the price 
range above present levels and that below—though here I 
admit a real doubt exists. A small per-ton profit margin on 
a large output is progressively more powerful as a stimulus 
or satisfaction to capital, in view of the relatively constant 
amount with which the aggregate profit is loaded, e.g., 
interest, amortization, and even preference charges.— 
Yours, &., J. C. Stamp. 

Tantallon, Park Hill Road, Shortlands, Kent. 

August 4th, 1926. 


AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE 


Sir,—In Tue Nation of July 3ist an English correspon- 
dent in America quarrels with a hope to which I gave expres- 
sion after a tour last year in the United States. Having dis- 
covered, much to the surprise of local politicians, an almost 
incredible amount of support for the League of Nations in 
the Republican stronghold of New York State and also in 
New England, I volunteered an opinion that still stronger 
or more willing support would be discovered in the ‘‘ more 
progressive and Democratic '’ parts of the United States. 

My critic’s quotation of recent results in party elections 
or of the refusal even of the Democratic Party to put the 
League as a plank in their platform leaves me unmoved. 

Party politics have, from the start, obscured the League 
issue in the United States ; and there is nobody who knows 
what support the League would receive from the general 
public if put to them as a non-party question. No attempt 
has been made to hold a referendum. The nearest approach 
was our tour of last year, on which we took a vote in some 
seventy towns in one section after a debate before represen- 
tative audiences of between eight hundred and a thousand 
in each town. 

Although our task would probably be made more diffi- 
cult by the events of last March in Geneva, I am still pre- 
pared to hazard that had we debated the question of 
America’s entry throughout the towns of the Middle West 
this year we should have discovered, on an aggregate vote, 
@ per cent. in favour of such entry. This, no doubt, would 
be equally a surprise to the towns in question as to my critic. 

On the other hand, this would have no significance what- 
ever with regard to the immediate political situation. It 
must be remembered that Senator Borah is much more 
Senator Borah than a “‘ Progressive from Idaho,”’ and that 
the Democratic Party is a party, and therefore not free to 
make an entirely untrammelled decision as to its attitude 
towards the League. 

With regard to your correspondent’s misgivings as to 
the desirability of America joining the League, the over- 
whelming consideration is surely not the consequences that 
would accrue to Europe or America on specific and isolated 
problems, nor the possible composition of the American 
delegation, but the fact that an attempt is being made to 
erganize the human race into a society which shall be based 
upon a code of international law, and which presupposes 
the adherence of each State as a collective citizen of that 
society.—Yours, &., A. GorDON BAGNALL. 

32, Drayton Green, W.13. 
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THE CRIME OF TREASON 


S1r,—In your issue of August 7th, Mr. Leonard Woolf in- 
dulges in ‘‘ gentle rumination upon the strange way in which 
human beings have decided to manage their affairs." 

This may well be the occupation of the literary editor 
as of the jurist, but Mr. Woolf's ironical references to the 
description of treason as ‘‘ the gravest crime known to the 
law,"’ surely call for comment. 


Treason has, from early times, been regarded as the 
gravest of crimes, and the maxim: ‘‘ Reus laesae majestatis 
punitur, ut pereat unus ne pereant omnes,’’ perhaps supplies 
the reason. Ulpian’s definition, quoted in the Digest, is: 
‘*Majestatis crimen illud est, quod adversus populum 
Romanum, vel adversus securitatem ejus committitur.”’ 

Admittedly, a brutal murder is, primd facie, more repul- 
sive than Casement’s treason, but to imperil the safety of a 
nation in time of war is an offence of greater moment than 
the taking of a single life. 

Casement’s conviction under the Statute of 1351, 
25 Edw. 3, statute 5, chapter 2, may, or may not, have been 
justified by the words of that section (the history and 
development of the law of constructive treason offers a wide 
field for research), but in view of subsequent legislation on 
this subject leaving its provisions unrepealed, its validity can 
scarcely be questioned on account of its age, as Mr. Woolf 
would seem to suggest.—Yours, &c., 

HENRY MorRTON. 

54, Loftus Road, W.12. 

August 7th, 1926. 


THE LANE PICTURES 


Smr,—We are grateful to Mr. Birrell, our old helper 
while Chief Secretary for Ireland in matters artistic, intel- 
lectual, and dramatic, for his article on Hugh Lane’s pictures 
and his clear statement of the case. 


Hugh Lane’s intention that the pictures should go to 
Ireland, and his belief that the Codicil he wrote was a legal 
one, having been established by the Committee’s Report, the 
strongest argument made against our claim is that Dublin 
has not yet ‘‘ provided a suitable building within five years 
of his death.” 


May I quote a letter regarding this written by Senator 
S. L. Brown, K.C., published in the In1sH Times, July 29th, in 
answer to a question as to how Dublin stands as to this 
(and whether the ‘ moral position '’ of London is not supe- 
rior to ours on this ground)?— 


“In judging ‘the moral position’ of the Corporation of 
Dublin in the matter of a suitable gallery it must be borne in 
mind that they could not proceed with its erection until the 
question of the destination of the pictures was settled. But 
on September 24th, 1924, after the Committee appointed by 
the British Government had been nominated, but before it 
sat to take evidence, the Commissioners of the County 
Borough of Dublin, acting as the Corporation of Dublin, 
passed a resolution that, ‘in the event of the passing by 
Parliament of an Act authorizing the restoration to Dublin 
of the French pictures dealt with by the codicil of ihe late 
Sir Hugh Lane, we undertake to provide within five years 
of the passing of the said Act a suitable municipal gallery 
to house the said collection, and we accept the offer of the 
National Gallery of Ireland to house the collection until its 
completion.’ This resolution was brought to the knowledge 
of the Committee. 

‘‘If the pictures are returned to Dublin, the Corporation 
are prepared to carry out their undertaking ; and they have, 
under an Act of Parliament passed for this purpose, ample 
rating power for the provision of a gallery which will not 
only be suitable for the housing of the pictures, but will be 
a noble memorial of Hugh Lane’s generosity to the city. 

“This is how Dublin stands, and its citizens will be for- 
given if they believe that their moral position, viewed in 
the light of Hugh Lane’s last wishes and of their attitude 
since his death, is superior to that of the London Gallery." 


Meanwhile the Dublin National Gallery is ready to 
receive and exhibit all the thirty-nine pictures at any 
moment.—Yours, &c., 

A. GREGORY. 
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Sir,—If problems of ethics are to be settled by faulty 
analogies, Mr. Augustine Birrell seems to be well qualified to 
supply them. In your last number he writes :— 

“Assuming that . . . Sir Hugh Lane had by his will 
bequeathed a diamond ring to a friend in England, in whose 
custody the ring then was, and fifteen months later had, 
in a codicil written throughout in his own hand, 
revoked the earlier bequest and given the same ring to a 
relative in Ireland—what in these circumstances ougnt the 
English friend to do? Should be continue to allow the ring 
to flash on one of his fingers, or ought he to dispatch it 
across the Channel? And if he decides to stick to it, would 
his conduct be that of a gentleman or of a cad?” 


Unfortunately for Mr. Birrell’s argument, the case to 
which the Committee of inquiry applied itself was by no 
means so simple. Assuming, as he does, that Sir Hugh Lane 
believed his codicil to be legally complete (a point on which 
there is much to be said for the view taken by a dissenting 
member of the committee), I put it to Mr. Birrell that his 
analogy should run as follows :— 

‘‘A., being attracted by B., gave her a number of valuable 
jewels, and was prepared to add a diamond to his gift ; but 
thinking that she would probably become tired of these in 
time and stow them away in a drawer, he made it a condi- 
tion of giving the diamond that she should provide a jewel- 
cabinet worthy of it and of the gems he had already given, 
to be placed conspicuously in her house as an heirloom and 
as a memorial of his friendship. This she refused to do, 
throwing doubt on the value of the diamond. A. thereupon 
took his diamond away and offered it to C. to wear at a 
brilliant reception, letting it be understood that she might 
have it for herself on the same terms, and privately making 
his will and bequeathing it accordingly. C. changed her 
mind, and did not wear it; A. then proposed to sell it, but 
was induced to be satisfied with C.’s wearing it at another 
reception, renewing his stipulation about the jewel-cabinet. 
A fire on the eve of the reception prevented C. from imme- 
diately wearing the diamond, but she took steps to have the 
cabinet constructed. Meanwhile A. met B. again, renewed 
his friendship, and not being certain how things would stand 
at his death, wrote, but did not execute, a codicil leaving 
the diamond to B., but on condition that the cabinet to con- 
tain it with the jewels already in her possession should be 
provided within five years from his death. He did not tell her 
this, but spoke to her encouragingly of her prospects, as he 
had done in the previous week to C. He was shortly after 
drowned. C., to keep faith with A., has had the cabinet con- 
structed. B. has done nothing; her jewels remain in the 
old, unsafe case, and ten years have passed. B. now, con- 
vinced that the diamond is genuine, demands that both will 
and codicil should be set aside, and the diamond handed 
over to her. C., in spite of constant abuse, is sorry that B. 
should now be so much disappointed, and for these ten years 
has proposed that they should wear the diamond turn about.” 
That, Sir, being the true analogy, the epithet which Mr. 

Birrell has thought proper to pick up from his Irish friends 
and use to bespatter Englishmen appears to lose its force, if 
not its offensivenes.—Yours, etc., 

D. S. MacCo tt. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club. 

August 8th, 1926. 


LOST FOLK-SONGS 


Sir,—It has occurred to me as quite possible that some 
readers of THE NATION may care to help me during the 
coming holiday weeks in a project which already promises 
interesting sidelights on our national folk music. Together 
with the members of my octet I am endeavouring to form 
a collection of the older English, Scotch, and Irish folk-songs 
for inclusion in our wireless and gramophone repertoire— 
songs which have escaped the ear of the late Mr. Cecil Sharp 
and others, and which are running the risk of falling into 
disuse and oblivion. Frequently in my country visits I have 
come across the most delightful fragments of English local 
song sung in tap-room corners, at fairs, and so on—a typical 
one is the Sussex ‘“‘ Nightingale Song ’’—and the gipsies, I 
know for a fact, have a wealth of the most romantic music 
which has never been recorded. Though more akin to the 
Spanish flamenco music than our own rustic song, it has a 
definite English colour which makes it all the more strange 
and lovely. 

Such music, however, is found more by chance than 
design, and I should be most happy to receive the friendly 
co-operation of any of your readers who may know where 
the ghosts of these old songs are to be found, or who may 
have the good fortune to meet them on their holiday rambles. 
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I am sure they exist in every county. Already I have been 
promised the support of the gramophone people in making 
this permanent record of our lost folk-songs, and I feel 
sure that most interesting and valuable entertainment should 
result from a little further organized research this summer.— 


Yours, &c., J. H. Sour. 
91, Templars Avenue, N.W.11. 


CHILDREN IN THE LONDON SQUARES 


Sir,—During the last two years the Sunlight League has 
been urging the use of the London Squares during the school 
holidays for school children, and we now venture to ask the 
support of the readers of THE NATION for this campaign. 
The case grows every day more urgent. During the past 
year the evidence in favour of sunlight as the supreme ruling 
agent in the nutrition of the young has become stronger than 
ever, and my category of the ‘‘ diseases of darkness ’’ must 
certainly be extended far beyond the point to which I have 
confidently carried it in past years; the number of school 
children has increased; the strike prejudices the prospects of 
their nutrition by means of food, thus making its correlative 
light more valuable; the streets are more crowded and 
dangerous than ever and fuller of the noxious effluvia of 
motor-cars. 

We of the Sunlight League wish, therefore, to plead 
again the case for the opening of the green squares for the 
one month of August, adding that school playgrounds too 
should be used in the holidays as school playgrounds—if the 
idea is not too perverse and paradoxical; and we ask for 
your readers’ co-operation in money for propaganda, and in 
advice and consultation, to this end. It would be good if we 
could save up some of the August sunlight in our children’s 
bones and blood and brains, against the darkness and dis- 
tress of next winter.—Yours, &c., 

C. W. SALEEBY. 
(Chairman of Council: Sunlight League.) 
29, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


S1r,—THE NaTIOoN, which possesses in Mr. Edwin Muir 
the finest critic to-day reviewing fiction, really owes it to 
us to let us have his opinion of that provocative author, 
James Branch Cabell ; yet the reviews of this writer’s two 
last published books have been allotted elsewhere. I am 
not suggesting that Mr. Muir’s opinion of ‘‘ The Silver 
Stallion ’’ would necessarily be more favourable than your 
anonymous reviewer's ; but Mr. Muir’s condemnations are 
reasoned analyses of defects, they are never merely expres- 
sions of dislike. 

Now, though I have seen in various English periodicals 
a good many unfavourable notices of Cabell’s work, I have 
yet to see one which has got beyond the stage of dislike, or 
which recognizes that behind the manner there is a real 
point of view and a philosophy (I make no claim here as to 
how far it is original and how far mere plagiarism). Until 
this recognition is made, no serious criticism can begin. 
The superficialities of Cabell’s style are obvious enough, one 
might almost say irritating enough, to anybody, and need 
no reviewer to point them out to us: the pretentiousness (if 
you like to call it so) of his learning, the dubiety of his 
phrase (in Jurgen wholly a delight, perhaps grown since 
with iteration a little wearisome), the persistent orotundity 
of his language. Thesé¢ are only the trappings ; they are not 
the man himself. If we pierce through these we find an 
artist big enough to merit serious discussion, capable of 
writing some of the most matchless rhythmic prose in Eng- 
lish, though his style, at its worst, can be insufferably wind- 
blown, an artist in whom the opposing strands of irony 
and realism, of romance and fantasy, are uniquely and 
perversely intertwined. In his own sphere he is a master 
undisputed, an assured classic. 

When are our critics going to get to work on him?— 


Yours, &c., J. D. KELSON. 
87, Cotswold Gardens, East Ham, E.6. 
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CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 


VI.—MR. ROBERT GRAVES 
By EDWIN MUIR. 


R. GRAVES is one of the most puzzling figures in 
contemporary literature. He is conspicuously 
honest, yet he is often evasive; he is bold—and 
suddenly cautious; he is more dogmatic than any other 
contemporary poet, and perhaps more really sceptical at 
the same time. And it is in his poems of conflict that he 
is most sceptical; in his poems of escape that he is most 
daring. The best poems in ‘‘ Country Sentiment,”’ which 
he describes himself as poems of escape, are admirably 
sincere ; they face the reality of things more concretely than 
most of the later poetry, concerned with more everyday 
problems. Their sincerity, moreover, is of a very rare 
kind. For it takes far less courage, as modern psychology 
confirms, to face external realities than it takes to 
recognize the realities within us, especially when these are 
unconscious realities becoming conscious, as they are in 
** Country Sentiment.” Like everybody else the poet must, 
of course, adapt himself to the world around him. To 
learn what one’s environment is and to relate oneself to 
that is a utilitarian activity which cannot be avoided; but 
its attainment is not the work of poetry but of common 
sense. Approaching reality directly in this way, we are 
working with the conscious mind on the raw fact; a 
harmony, therefore, cannot result, but only a compromise. 
Where Mr. Graves’s poetry fails—where a great deal of 
modern poetry fails—is where we have this bare con- 
frontation of the conscious mind and the raw reality. The 
identity of the seer with the thing seen, the subjective- 
objective reality of vision, is not attained ; this condition is 
only a stage towards its attainment ; it is poetry in embryo, 
not poetry born. And though it is desirable that the 
modern world should find expression in poetry, that will 
never be done by one who sets out, in spite of his repug- 
nance, to do so. It will only be done when a poet finds the 
modern world within himself, when not merely the out- 
ward, conscious adaptation to it has been made, but the 
inner, unconscious one as well. This is, indeed, a platitude ; 
yet a number of modern theories of poetry ignore it and 
dogmatize as if it were not there. Mr. Graves does not do 
so; his observations on the function and aim of poetry are 
always enlightened and often true; but his practice is 
tending less and less to conform to his best theory. In the 
second section of ‘* Whipperginny ” and in “* Mock Beggar 
Hall ” he has no longer the integral approach to the theme 
which we find in his earlier poetry. He no longer attacks 
the problem with all his faculties, finding a resolution on 
the various planes of the mind, as he has said poetry 
should; he attacks it only with his intellect, enlisting the 
imagination, if at all, as a supernumerary. He does not 
reveal convictions and intuitions; he treats general ideas 
which, we feel, have not been assimilated to his poetic 
nature and are perhaps alien to it. The will to adaptation 
is in his later work rather than the living act of adaptation, 
and all that a will of this kind can give the poet is a com- 
promise, not a reconciling vision of life, not a resolution. 
And it is for a compromise that Mr. Graves seems to 
strive in his later poetry and in his criticism. His 
criticism is very illuminating, both for what it says and for 
what it tells us about himself. He is an out-and-out 
relativist. What is good poetry to one man, he claims, is 
bad poetry to another; what this age finds significant a 


later one will find meaningless. Bad poetry is poetry which 
does not ease or clarify our subconscious conflicts; but it 
may ease or clarify the complexes of another generation, 
and then it will become good poetry. The theory is con- 
sistent, but so are most theories of criticism ; the important 
thing is to find out what by means of it the author wishes 
to prove. For problems of this kind are never resolved ; 
their terms are only changed from time to time by the 
action of fresh intelligences. In what way has Mr. Graves’s 
candid and unconventional intelligence changed them? In 
two ways chiefly : by casting doubt on the supreme _ tter- 
ances of poetry, for no poetry can be supreme which is 
good in one age and bad in another; and by making the 
criterion of poetry very largely a utilitarian one. Nothing 
could show more clearly Mr. Graves’s compromising temper. 
For when a man becomes convinced that compromise is 
essential, he will in time come to prefer the second-best to 
the best, or, at any rate, the good to the surpassing, recog- 
nizing that for his purposes the former is the more effective. 
Moreover, compromise and a utilitarian preoccupation go 
together, the criterion of every compromise being 
essentially its usefulness. Nothing would be gained by con- 
troverting Mr. Graves’s theories. They are a stimulating 
addition to critical thought; they emphasize factors which 
literary criticism almost always ignores, factors at present 
of the first importance. The question is whether Mr. 
Graves has emphasized them in the right way. To take an 
extreme example, even if in certain ages Shakespeare has 
been a bad poet (not touching their particular conflicts), 
there is still a vast difference between him, in any age, and 
a bad poet like Martin Tupper. It is for differences as 
important as this that Mr. Graves’s critical theory does not 
provide. The psychological effect of poetry is so important 
to him that as a theorist he has an eye for very little else. 
** For the poet,” he says, ** the writing of poetry accom- 
plishes a certain end, irrespective of whether the poem ever 
finds another reader but himself; it enables him to be rid 
of the conflicts between his sub-personalities. And for the 
reader, the reading of poetry performs a similar service; it 
acts for him as a physician of his mental disorders.’? As 
far as it goes this is no doubt true; but the poet may rid 
himself of his subconscious conflicts in an infinity of ways, 
and on various planes, and as important as his release is 
the manner in which he effects it. For to rid oneself of a 
conflict is to be in a different state, and the quality of that 
state is not a matter of indifference. Yet to Mr. Graves 
sometimes it seems to be indifferent what the state is so 
long as the conflict has been removed. ‘* Francis Thomp- 
son’s Sister Songs and Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes,”’ he says, 
‘* are apparently the same sort of escape from the same 
sort of conflict; strange that Lear is treated less seriously. 
And who will say that the foolery in Edward Lear is less 
worthy of our tragic imagination than the terrible foolery 
at the crisis of King Lear? ’”? The only thing that can be 
said in reply to this is that by the foolery in *‘ King Lear ”’ 
our conflicts are released into an infinitely greater world 
than they are by Edward Lear’s nonsense verses. Although 
both help to rid us of our conflicts, they move us in com- 
pletely different ways and with vastly different power. 
Nonsense verse does give our conflicts a certain relief. It 
presents us with a lively picture of the utter unintelligibility 
of our subconscious war, and the resignation to that unin- 
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telligibility loosens our tensions for a time. The mood of 
nonsense and the mood of mystery are alike in as far as 
they are evoked by things which seem unintelligible; the 
great difference between them is that while the one is a 
giving way to meaninglessness, the other is an attempt to 
impose meaning upon it. Not even to the curative psycho- 
logist concerned only to release the pressure of a conflict 
in the subconscious mind could these modes of relief appear 
of equal importance; to a poet interested in the positive 
temper of the soul it is quite impossible to see how they can. 

It is when we come to Mr. Graves’s later poetry that 
we see some of the bad effects of this curiously pragmatic 
evaluation of the act of poetic expression. The change is 
decisively marked in ‘‘ Whipperginny,’’ and the preface to 
the volume tells us that the author was aware of it. The 
first part of the book, he says, continues the mood of ** The 
Pier Glass,’ “‘ aggressive and disciplinary, rather than 
escapist.”? ‘* But in most of the later pieces,”’ he adds, 
** will be found evidences of greater detachment in the puet 
and the appearance of a new series of problems in religion, 
psychology, and philosophy, no less exacting than their pre- 
decessors, but, it may be said, of less emotional intensity.”’ 
In this later poetry and in some which Mr. Graves has 
written since, we are conscious that each poem is a theme 
chosen. We admire the manner in which the poet’s mind 
deals with it ; but subject and mind are not fused; and it is 
not an experience that is registered, but a hypothesis. Nor 
is that the worst, for we are often aware that the poetry 
is performing a set psychological function. The machinery 
is too apparent. Certain of the poems in ‘*Whipperginny,”’ 
** The Technique of Perfection,’’ for instance, and ‘‘ The 
Bowl and the Rim,”’ are simply hypothetical statements of 
the general conditions of psychological conflict, about 
which the poet is clarifying his mind. But in resolving 
our subconscious conflicts, poetry does not inform us of 
them, as psycho-analysis does; its operation is different, 
it takes place on the various planes of the psyche, and 
not, as in analysis, on the one which gives the key 
to the others ; its effect is thus a harmonizing of the mind, 
rather than in a clarifying of it. When Mr. Graves informs 
us in his poetry of the subconscious conflicts, therefore, he 
is forcing the natural growth of poetry with his intellect, 
and forcing it for a utilitarian purpose, that the effects of 
poetry might be enjoyed. Im a process such as this the 
impulses of the unconscious are given a ready-made shape 
before they appear; the poet is prepared for them, and 
therefore against them, in advance; and the result is that 
they never achieve an organic expression, but only a 
schematized one. They are categories by the time Mr. 
Graves handles them rather than energies. The only way 
one can mark the difference between— 

‘* Across two counties he can hear, 
And catch your words before you speak. 


The woodlouse or the maggot’s weak 
Clamour rings in his sad ear,”’ 


from ‘* The Pier Glass,’? and— 


‘* Let us live upright, yet with care consider, 
Whether, in living thus, we do not err,” 
from ‘* Whipperginny,”’ is by saying that the first contains 
potentially all that is in the second, and contains as well 
something more. And when one compares the much 
earlier ‘* In the Wilderness ” with the recent ‘* The Clipped 
Stater,”’ the discrepancy is still greater. ‘‘ In the Wilder- 
ness *? is not one of Mr. Graves’s best poems, it is too 
inconclusive ; but the difference between— 


~ 


‘* Basilisk, cockatrice, 
Flocked to his homilies, 
With mail of dread device, 
With monstrous barbéd slings, 
‘ With eager dragon eyes; 
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Great rats on leather wings, 
And poor, blind, broken things, 
Foul in their miseries,”’ 

and— 


‘Then Finity is true Godhead’s final test, 

Nor does it shear the grandeur from Free Being; 

‘I must fulfil myself by self-destruction.’ 

The curious phrase renews his conquering zest,” 
is definite and striking. It is the difference between a state 
imagined and a state hypothecated and only dipped in the 
imagination to be given an intellectual convincingness. 
The first passage has the immediacy of psychological 
reality, the second has not. It lacks the truth which we 
feel in poetry when there is an organic correspondence 
between the external image and the inner conflict or desire, 
that correspondence which clamps poetry to reality and 
gives it an absolute force. ‘‘ The Clipped Stater ” is a 
floating fancy thrown off by the inconstant mind; it has no 
necessity ; it may or may not be true. The question is not 
whether “‘ The Clipped Stater ”’ is poetry. It is a question 
rather of the relative value of two kinds of work which 
Mr. Graves has produced and still continues to produce side 
by side. In literary criticism nothing can be proved; the 
only thing that one can say is that by poetry like ‘* In the 
Wilderness *”? something is done that by ‘* The Clipped 
Stater ’’ is not done at all; that the first is real, the second, 
not certainly so; that they are consequently of different 
worth. 

The interesting thing about Mr. Graves is that with 
such an effective equipment for compromise he sometimes 
deserts it and leads an attack on his own defences. Nothing 
could be more different from the temporizing relativity of 
the critical books and the stifling compromise of ‘* Mock 
Beggar Hall ” than an occasional poem like ‘* The Rock 
Below.”’ ‘‘ Where speedwell grows and violets grow ”’ the 
poet plucks up the flowers and finds stumps of thorn 
beneath. These come up and he sets a rose bush where 
they were. 

‘* Love has pleasure in my roses 
For a summer space.”’ 
But the roots of the rose bush turn on stone, so he tears 
it up and far beneath strikes on the rock, “‘ jarring hate- 
fully.”” But “* up the rock shall start.” 
‘* Now from the deep and frightful pit 
Shoots forth the spiring phoenix-tree, 
Long despaired in this bleak land, 
Holds the air with boughs, with bland 


Fragrance welcome to the bee, 
With fruits of immortality.” 


The contradiction in Mr. Graves’s poetry is fundamental. 
On the one hand we have the consistent relativism of his 
later poetry; on the other, a determination to dig down 
until his mind produces ‘‘ fruits of immortality.’”? There 
is the mass of his busy, temporizing, hypothetical verse, 
verse which seems to say, ** This may be true, or it may 
not ’’; there are a few poems which leave no room for the 
relative or for questions of this kind. ‘‘ Lost Love ”? and 
‘© A Lover Since Childhood’? have this incontestable 
seriousness; some of the poems at the beginning of 
** Country Life ’? have it in a higher degree than any Mr. 
Graves has written since. In these, and still more clearly 
in poems like ‘‘ In the Wilderness ”’ and ‘‘ The Rock 
Below,’? Mr. Graves shows himself to be an original poet. 
In his later pseudo-philosophical poetry the thought, while 
lively and full of idiosyncracy, is never very original; the 
supposititious form in which it is advanced makes it appear 
far more profound than it is in reality. It may be that 
Mr. Graves’s excursion into philosophy will deepen his 
mind, and that later he will return with fuller powers to 
the kind of poetry which he seems so inevitably equipped 
to write. Meanwhile, one can only note the passing phase. 
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A SALE AT CHRISTIE'S 


HERE is a common idea that in the matter of art 

posterity is right. We habitually look to it to redress 

the wrongs and injustices that each generation inflicts 
unwittingly on its great artists. And it is a corollary of 
such an idea that ultimately the price which the works of 
any given artist will fetch at Christie’s corresponds more 
or less accurately with what one may call the real value of 
the works. That is to say, corresponds to the amount and 
importance of their contribution to the spiritual heritage 
of mankind. 

The classic instance which lends plausibility to this 
theory is the case of Rembrandt, who went bankrupt just 
when he was beginning to produce his finest masterpieces, 
and died in poverty and neglect, having struggled through 
his latter years on the precarious proceeds of a little old 
curiosity shop. And now the very works which were so 
entirely unsaleable when he painted them range round the 
hundred-thousand-pound mark, and threaten to go to even 
more dazzling heights. Cézanne’s pictures, now in the tens 
of thousands, provide another good case, seeing that all 
through his life his sales hardly covered the cost of his 
colours and brushes. In fact there are plenty of vivid and 
picturesque stories which all support this agreeable theory. 

But every now and then certain facts come to light 
which scarcely fit in with this view. Facts which none the 
less insist on being faced if we are to understand the position 
and function of art in the social system. Thus a little time 
ago at Christie’s three Turners brought over £18,000; a 
Raeburn group £5,000 ; a Zoffany nearly £2,000; a Romney 
£2,000 ; two Paters £1,700; a small Hubert Robert £1,800, 
and even a Gilbert Stuart £1,000. Now I do not say that 
any of these prices were sensational. Some of them were 
slightly less than the same pictures brought some time 
back, but none the less they scarcely fit in with the theory 
that posterity looks to pure esthetic value as a criterion. 

For none of the artists here mentioned belongs to the 
first rank. Pater is nothing but an understudy of Watteau, 
who caught nothing but what was of minor importance in 
his exemplar’s art. Stuart was only a feeble echo of the 
art of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which itself has little more to 
show than agreeable and polite arrangements of the quali- 
ties of more genuine artists. Raeburn was a vulgar virtuoso, 
and Romney lacked even virtuosity—was, indeed, a man 
who barely concealed his incompetence by the dull persis- 
tence with which he pulled his pictures through to a super- 
ficial completeness. Zoffany was a better painter than either 
of these, but at best an uninspired and competent third- 
rater. No one could pretend that what he adds to our 
experience is of serious importance. About Turner alone 
is there the possibility of division of opinion among critics 
conversant with the whole range of European painting. His 
genius is so patent. The zest of his attack, the certainty of 
the imaginative conviction which fired him is so great 
that he rushes us at times into acquiescence beyond our 
better judgment, so that we tend to overlook the want 
of clear plastic apprehension. Another curious fact which 
bears on our question happened to come to my knowledge 
recently apropos of an exhibition of the works of a Russian 
artist, Professor Makowsky, who appears to have enjoyed a 
great reputation fifty years ago. It seems that in 1888 
this artist painted a picture, “‘ The Wedding Féte of the 
Boyars in the Sixteenth Century,’’ which was sold to an 
American, a Mr. Schumacher, for £10,000. Mr. Schumacher 
combined his love of art with a keen eye to business, and by 
exhibiting the picture throughout the United States made 
so large a sum that he fired its author’s ambition to re- 
acquire so valuable a property, and he offered £20,000 to 
have it back. Mr. Schumacher stood out for £40,000, and 
stuck to his purchase. 

It was almost worth while to look round the Gallery at 
Spring Gardens to be reminded of the disconcerting naivété 
and demureness of the Pompier art of half a century ago. 
There, indeed, is that, once so expensive, picture of the 
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Boyar wedding in all its crude theatrical display, its touch- 
ing innocence of any artistic qualities whatever, its gross 
and unblushing commonplaceness, its frank appeal to the 
idlest cinema-haunting curiosity. I fear that the gentlemen 
with £10,000 to spare will never again cluster round Pro- 
fessor Makowsky’s masterpieces. If they are anywhere at 
al] at this moment it is as likely as not that they will be 
at the Knoedler Gallery, where a choice display of the Im- 
pressionist and Cézannian masters is on view. And yet 
how likely that, if they were left entirely to their own tastes 
they would still be discussing the relative merit of Professor 
Makowsky and Sir Alma Tadema. This was seen well 
enough just after the war, when a great many quite innocent 
gentlemen found thmselves unexpectedly encumbered with 
spare £10,000 notes and rushed to Bond Street to be eased 
of their burden. In that happy time quite dead and for- 
gotten ‘‘ Professors’? were suddenly resuscitated; the 
painting of lace petticoats was once more enthusiastically 
scrutinized through enormous magnifying glasses, and for 
a brief moment the newly enriched man was actually free 
to buy what he liked. But he was not left long in peace : 
the god of snobbism whom he serves is a jealous god, whose 
precepts he was bound to learn with alacrity. Little more 
than ten years ago he and his friends were gobbling with 
indignation at Van Gogh and Cézanne; to-day they are 
asking to be allowed to write cheques to their honour. 

What, then, is the principle which governs 
this mysterious. picture tariff? I think one 
may say that the average newly rich is never allowed 
for long to buy what he naturally and unreservedly would 
like. The mere fact of coming into great wealth brings him 
into a field of force which controls and controverts his 
inclinations. His fear of being ridiculous, of not being in 
the swim, is overpowering. He learns what pictures to 
buy as he learns polite table manners. It follows, then, that 
really bad, helplessly vulgar, and ad captandum art loses 
almost immediately its market value. On the other hand, 
it does not follow that pure esthetic quality proceeds to 
govern the market. In a few cases it may. Rembrandt 
fetches higher prices than Vandyke, and yet no one could 
doubt that Vandyke is more suited to the decoration of the 
rich man’s house than Rembrandt. It appears, then, that 
the consensus of critical opinion really does in the end con- 
trol the market in the case of the very greatest artists. But 
there is a region in between where a compromise is struck 
between esthetic quality and what one may call the amenity 
of pictures. A painter like Raeburn is typical of what I 
mean. His essential vulgarity is covered up by a certain 
air of good manners. He manages in this way to pass 
muster with a great many reputable critics of painting, and 
belongs therefore to the group of artists that is socially 
respectable. There is no snobbish taboo on him as there 
already is on Alma Tadema and Leighton. And since he 
has just squeezed through the examination for his licence, 
his fine, florid, decorative style and his bravura, his general 
amenity, are free to score in his prices. 

The same may be said of Romney except that instead 
of offering us bravura, he charms by a false air of refine- 
ment and simplicity. The pictures in this class, the pictures 
which, having been licensed by instructed critical opinion, 
take rank within that class by their appeal to naive tastes, 
are still subject in some measure to that critical authority. 
Now and again a licence is refused, as it were, and the 
master tumbles into the oblivion of the once popular ; now 
and again an outmoded favourite is revived and inscribed 
in the share list of culture. But this process is far slower 
than that which relegates the merely popular, the unmiti- 
gatedly pompier painter to worthlessness almost as soon as 
he is buried, whilst any painter who has once got his regular 
quotation at Christie’s is likely to last for several decades at 
least. 

Rocer Fry. 


Since the above was written some weeks ago a far more 
sensational sale has occurred, namely, that of a Romney 
portrait of Lady Hamilton for about £60,000. Even if we 
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allow much for the romance attached to the sitter’s name, 
this event is surprising. Romney did not get his rank as a 
great master until a well-organized boom was run in his 
favour some thirty years ago. It seems to me inconceivable 
that his ‘‘ licence ”’ will last much longer, but in the mean- 
while this astonishing figure shows how nearly a third- or 
fourth-rate painter, if his work have some decorative 
amenity and a charm which happens to be fashionable, may 
compete with even the greatest masters. It shows that 
within the sacred circle of the cultured share-list prices may 
reflect pretty closely the unsophisticated tastes of the very 
rich : that provided he does not go outside that list the 
very rich man may almost buy what he likes. 


SINNER FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


HE world is incapable of understanding goodness. It 

misunderstood Christ and crucified Him. It misunder- 

stood Francis of Assisi and canonized him ; making an 
official Saint of this man whose life had been spent in 
wrestling with his own sinfulness and in the passionate 
teaching of self-abasement. 

That the world had completely failed to grasp the 
meaning of his message was already proved by the suc- 
cessful revolt, in the Order he had founded, against the 
strict rule of poverty in which lay the very essence of its 
sanction. That almost broke his heart. It would have 
added to his agony could he have known that his body, 
four years after his death, would be installed in a magnifi- 
cent basilica specially built for it by Friar Elias of his own 
Order. But the crowning irony of the world’s misunder- 
standing—his canonization by the Pope in deference to 
** the universal voice of Europe ’’—had already then taken 
place. 

It is very strange, the refusal of the world to pay the 
simple tribute of belief to the men whose holiness it 
acclaims. Francis repeatedly and passionately denied the 
sanctity that others would attribute to him, urging, on the 
contrary, that he was the guiltiest of sinners. This deep 
conviction of sin is the peculiar distinguishing mark of the 
holy man. Christ Himself said, when men called Him good, 
** There is none good but One, that is, God.”? And Francis, 
when Friar Masseo asked him, ‘* Why doth all the world 
follow after thee? ’? answered :— 

** Know that this I have from those eyes of the most 
high God, that everywhere behold the righteous and the 
wicked, and forasmuch as those most holy eyes have beheld 
among sinners none more vile, more imperfect, nor a greater 
sinner than I, therefore since He hath found no viler 
creature on earth to accomplish the marvellous work He 
intendeth, He hath chosen me to confound the nobility, the 
majesty, the might, the beauty, the wisdom of the world; 
in order to make manifest that every virtue and every good 
thing cometh from Him the Creator, and not from the 
creature, and that none may glory before Him; but that he 
that glories shall glory in the Lord, to whom belong all 
glory and all honour for ever and ever.” 

To doubt that he truly believed he was thus vile and 
sinful would be to make the incredible implication that he 
was a humbug. Impossible not to believe he was honest 
in his estimate of himself, and that when he cried, *“* O 
Friar Francis, little wretch ! ’’ he genuinely thought he was 
that. Can we not go further still, and not only respect 
the sincerity of his self-estimate, but conceive of its innate 
truth? For in the mystical sense, which is the true religious 
sense, it was true. To one who knows God to the intense 
and intimate degree to which Francis knew Him, and is 
conscious of the splendour of that privilege, the presence 
within him of a single sinful thought is a degradation deeper 
than the habitual sin of those to whom the Vision Splen- 
did has never been revealed. Francis, in avowing himself 
the vilest of earth’s creatures, did but testify to the truth of 
the Christian doctrine that in the sight of God all have 
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sinned and come short of His glory, none having a larger 
claim on His mercy than any other. 

How great an opportunity of rising to his own spiritual 
height the world lost when it canonized Francis among the 
man-made Saints instead of accepting him at his own 
valuation as Sinner Francis of Assisi ! 


Horace THOROGOOD. 








THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINBES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 


Gerr. 8929. 





COURT, Sloane Square. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 
MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
1,111th PERFORMANCE TO-DAY (SATURDAY). 





BRURY LANE. EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.80. 


ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. 


A Romance or THE CANADIAN Rocuigs. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. 


Ger. 0650. 
MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.90. 
MERCENARY MARY. 


ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 1@ ro 10. 





LITTLE. Reg. 2401. 


DISTINGUISHED VILLA. 


EVENINGS, at 6.45. MATS., WED., FRI., 2.80. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING, at 8.80. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


Visitors to London should go to Hammersmith and see 
London’s Brightest Entertainment. 
“*RIVERSIDE NIGHTS’ IS FULL OF DELIGHTS.” 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.80. (Phone: Riverside 8012.) 





ROYALTY THEATRE, 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


(Gerrard 8855.) 
MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.90. 
PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 

BY HENRIK IBSEN. 








CINEMAS. 





NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. Reg. 8212. Cont., 2—11, Daily. 
COLLEEN MOORE in “IRENE,” from the Stage Success, 8.20, 6.20, 0.20. 
Also BLANCHE SWEET in “THE NEW COMMANDMENT.” 





TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. 


THE BIG PARADE. 


TWICE DAILY. 2.90 & 8.20. SUNDAY, 6 & 6.20. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG 


HAVE known for some time that it would be necessary 
to read Spengler, whose immense work on the “ Twi- 
light of the Gods of Western Civilization ”’ has sold like 

a popular novel in Germany. It was with expectant 
curiosity that I opened the English translation of the first 
volume just published, ‘* The Decline of the West; Form 
and Actuality,’? by Oswald Spengler, authorized translation 
with notes by Charles Francis Atkinson (Allen & Unwin, 
2ls.). I realize that it will be said that it is not fair to 
criticize in a few hundred words a work of this immense 
size and complexity, of which only the first volume has 
been read. But there is some excuse here for journalistic 
temerity. In the 420 large pages of the first volume 
Spengler puts all his cards on the table, and it is possible 
to see exactly what his hand contains. Exactly how he will 
play it to the last card in the last volume it is, of course, 
impossible to tell, but any competent card-player can pre- 
dict with absolute certainty that Spengler will not win the 
game. 
* + 7 

That this should be so is extremely disappointing, but 
the contents of Spengler’s hand or mind are even more 
disappointing. His central thesis, for which he is continu- 
ally claiming the honours of a great discovery, turns out 
to be mere moonshine, when it is not the fog of a muddled 
mind. His theory may be stated briefly thus : In the his- 
tory of the human race organic cultures, with specific prin- 
ciples of their own, spring up at intervals. They all pass 
through the same, predetermined stages, like animal 
organisms, of childhood, adolescence, middle-age, and old 
age. All cultures degenerate into civilizations, the periods 
of old age and decay. Thus Western Culture, which sprang 
into existence about 1000 a.p., became a civilization and 
began to decline at the end of the eighteenth century. 


* * * 


Now in the thesis, thus baldly stated, there is obviously 
a considerable amount of truth, but the truth has been 
recognized by everyone with some knowledge of world his- 
tory. It is obvious that civilizations have sprung up at 
intervals since history began; that many, if not all of them 
in the past, have first flourished and then declined and 
decayed; that there have been specific differences in the 
different civilizations; and that there have also been re- 
markable resemblances in the life histories of many of them. 
ut Spengler is not content with working out these differ- 
ences and resemblances. He mixes up his thesis with the 
most fantastic metaphysic and philosophy of history that 
the clouded brain of learned man has ever devised. Accord- 
ing to him the history of mankind is the one thing in nature 
not subject to the laws of nature, i.e., the law of cause 
and effect. Life and history, on the one hand, and nature 
and science, on the other, are opposites. Therefore one 
historical event is never the cause or effect of another. The 
course of history is predetermined by Destiny, and the rise 
and fall of each culture and civilization by the spiritual 
principle inherent in the organism of that particular culture. 
Why this spiritual principle should not be considered a 
cause in the ordinary sense, I do not know. But Spengler 
does not explain or argue; he makes his statements ex 
cathedra, holding that the truth about Life (or “‘ becom- 
ing,”’ as he calls it) and history can be arrived at, not by 





cognition, but by ‘“‘ intuitive perceptions.”? His intuitive 
perceptions lead him to the most hectic riot of symbols and 
analogies, dogmas, and generalizations, expressed in the 
most involved, pseudo-scientific jargon that any learned 
German has ever conceived. 


* + * 


The amount of sheer nonsense that this reckless 
generalizing leads Spengler to talk is amazing. At one 
moment you are pompously told that ‘‘ imitation is born 
of the secret rhythm of all things cosmic,”’ at another that 
‘the discovery of the boomerang ”? by the Australian 
aboriginals ‘‘ can only be attributed to their having a sure 
sense for numbers of a class that we should refer to the 
higher geometry.’? My intuitive perception tells me—and I 
can see no reason why it should be less infallible than 
Spengler’s—that there is no secret rhythm of all things 
cosmic and that Australian savages have no sense of higher 
geometry. And I see no more reason for accepting nine- 
tenths of Spengler’s pretentious generalizations and 
analogies and symbolizations regarding the rise and fall of 
Classical, Chinese, Arab, Indian, and Western cultures. But 
though nine-tenths of the book is nonsense, there is a 
residue, which might be compressed into a hundred pages, 
of real value and interest. Spengler’s reading and know- 
ledge of history are wide; he is one of those rare people 
who can acquire an immense number of facts and details, 
and can also see things in the large, and are fascinated by 
generalizations. The combination is rare, particularly in 
writers on history. His attempt to examine history in the 
light of eternity rather than in that of the span of a man’s 
life, or even of a nation’s life, is really valuable. The 
meaning and importance of events varies enormously accord- 
ing as one judges them from the standard of a generation, 
a century, or a millennium. The time measure against 
which the ordinary historian judges history rarely exceeds 
a hundred years, and that is why we all of us have a very 
one-sided view, an extremely short-sighted view, of history. 
Much is to be gained by some bold spirit deliberately sitting 
down to examine the history of civilizations, as Spengler 
does, against a time measure which is practically eternity, 
and I should not complain if the bold spirit also showed his 
boldness in generalizations. Indeed, where Spengler keeps 
off his metaphysic and his mystical jargon, he often throws 
out generalizations which, even if not true in the form in 
which he states them, are full of suggestiveness to the 
student of civilizations. This is the case with many of the 
characteristics which he ascribes to particular cultures, For 
instance, I think he exaggerates the fact that the Greeks 
had no sense of time and of history, but it is certainly true 
that, compared with ourselves, they had little sense of a 
past. The conception of the continuity of human history 
in both directions is, in fact, so far as Europe is concerned, 
of comparatively recent origin, and it must have a profound 
influence upon our instinctive reactions in life, society, and 
even art. Again, Spengler can often be illuminating in the 
analogies which he finds both between different civiliza- 
tions and between different activities in life. I am sure 
that he is right, for instance, in his attempt to show that 
at any particular period the social, political, artistic, and 
intellectual activities are all closely interconnected, all 
affected by the same spiritual principles, as he would say, 
or by the same historical causes, as I should prefer to put it. 


Leonarp Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 


A DEAN’S CHAPTERS 


Lay Thoughts of a Dean. 
St. Paul’s. (Putnam. 


By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, Dean of 
7s. 6d.) 


DEAN INGE’sS new book is a collection of his weekly EVENING 
STANDARD articles, to which are added a few longer contribu- 
tions to other and weightier journals. His main reason for 
republishing in book form these essays of an ‘‘ amateur jour- 
nalist ’’ is, he tells us, his desire to make himself better 
known to the American public, by whom he was treated with 
‘‘ extraordinary kindness "’ last year. The volume is divided 
into four sections—Literary, Political, Social, and Religious ; 
and it covers—or touches—a great variety of subjects, from 
the Classics to statistics of the total losses of the Great War, 
and from economics to the crime of dining out ‘‘ while suffer- 
ing from streaming colds.’’ All, indeed, is fish that comes 
to the Dean’s net ; and it is not surprising that such indis- 
criminate harvesting should yield a catch of very mixed 
quality. 

It is in the Literary section that the Dean is happiest. 
His study of Colet, the first Dean of St. Paul's, the founder 
of St. Paul’s School, and the inspirer of Erasmus and More, 
is full of colour and charm ; his collection of ‘‘ Aphorisms ”’ 
from several languages contains many excellent and un- 
familiar specimens ; and it was an anything but gloomy 
Dean who wrote the essay on “ Diaries,’’ with this ‘‘ slightly 
modernized ** version of Pepys :— 


‘Went to church this morning. Excellent sermon, but 
distracted by back view of pretty girl in the pew in front. 
Offered her a hymn-book to make her turn round. Front 
view disappointing, and looked cross. Plate instead of 
offertory-bag. Nuisance. Had to give half-a-crown. Must 
remember to put sixpences in my pocket.” 


In the study, browsing among his books, the Dean is, 
we feel, in his true environment. But, just as he is enjoying 
himself,,some clamour of the vulgar modern world breaks in 
upon him. Instantly he is all nervous irritability, and 
lashes about him partly in fear and partly in anger—in fear 
because he sees in democracy a menace to the privileged 
seclusion of his own class, and in anger because he has an 
honest scorn for some of the incidental weaknesses of demo- 
cracy, which, though many of them are mere growing-pains, 
he sees. as mature and permanent diseases. It is this mixture 
of fear and genuine conviction that makes Dean Inge so 
provocative, because so inconsistent, a writer. Where the 
safety of his own class is not directly imperilled, he is ready 
enough to apply, with due caution, the Sermon on the Mount 
to social problems. His chapter, for example, on ‘‘ Capital 
Punishment’ is wise and humane. He is even willing to 
rebuke aristocracy for some of its sins and foibles, and to 
prophesy that ‘‘ the time will come when the sportsman, 
instead of swaggering about the railway-stations as he does 
now, will be fain to hide his tools, as the golfer who should 
have been at the front tried to smuggle away his clubs during 
the war.”’ But at the least hint of danger to the ‘‘better human 
stocks,”’ the Dean’s fear rises again and the Sermon on the 
Mount is forgotten. Panic seizes him as he thinks of ‘‘ the 
vast sums invested in railways " that ‘ have been partially 
confiscated by the employees of the lines "’ ; and though he 
would be lenient with the ordinary murderer, who may be 
‘‘by no means destitute of good qualities,” there must be 
no quarter shown to revolutionaries. For ‘‘ these vermin” 
there is ‘‘ only one remedy—that by which hydrophobia has 
been extirpated. Suppress the mad dogs before they begin 
to bite, for the disease is contagious.”’ 

The least interesting section of Dean Inge’s book is, 
strangely enough, the Religious. His arguments in favour 
of ‘Modernism ”’ will, so far as they go, find general accep- 
tance among liberal-minded readers. But though, elementary 
as they are, they may have proved fresh to the large popular 
audience to whom they were first addressed, they were hardly 
worth reprinting in a book presumably designed for a more 
intelligent public. There is, however, one noteworthy article, 
in which, reviewing the state of ‘‘ Religion in England After 
the War,”’ the Dean, forgetting awhile the terrible revolu- 
tionaries who are to swallow us all up, predicts that the 
**lean years ’’ on which we have entered ‘* will produce a 
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genuine religious revival,’ and that, in virtue of our being 
a poorer people, there will be a reassertion—overshadowing 
‘*‘ the practical activities and strength of will which have im- 
pressed foreigners as our national characteristics "’—of that 
‘‘ strong vein of idealism, which has found expression in a 
very noble poetry, and in the genuine piety of the most typical 
Englishmen.”’ 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire. By M. 
ROSTOVIZEFF. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 45s.) 


Since the publication of ‘‘The Decline and Fall,’’ the 
problem formulated by Gibbon—and treated by him with a 
brilliance that is unlikely to be surpassed, however much 
our knowledge of the facts may increase—has continued to 
exercise the minds of historians; and, in their treatment 
of it, each generation have reflected the circumstances and 
the outlook of their own day. To Gibbon’s mind the problem 
was abstract, and remote in its application to our own 
world, as is evident from his reflections on the fall of the 
Empire in the West—the point at which he originally termi- 
nated his work. The scholars who were researching into 
the subject immediately before the Great War of 1914-1918— 
Dill and Bury and Seeck, to mention three distinguished 
names—still contemplated the Decline and Fall from Gib- 
bon’s angle of vision. Indeed, during the four or five gene- 
rations which had passed since Gibbon wrote, the founda- 
tions of modern Western civilization seemed to have become 
more solid and its prospects more secure. The Industrial 
Revolution had invested the peoples of the. West with a 
command over material nature which no previous society, 
however high its spiritual culture, had ever approached or 
even dreamed of; and, armed with these unexampled physical 
powers, the West had established what appeared to be a 
world-wide ascendancy—not only on the material, but on the 
intellectual and the moral plane. The War has altered our 
outlook; the philosophy of the Decline and Fall is no 
longer simply a field for abstract speculation, but a prac- 
tical problem with an unmistakable application to our own 
affairs ; and this profound change of outlook is faithfully 
reflected in Professor Rostovtzeff’s book—which will probably 
rank among the most notable contributions to the subject 
since Gibbon’s. 

As a Russian, Professor Rostovtzeff has actually lived 
through a catastrophe not unlike that of which he has made 
a life-long study. Before the War, he was already co-operat- 
ing in Russia with the leading scholars of other countries, 
and had published work which had placed him in the fore- 
front in this field of research. Since then, like so many of 
his countrymen, he has been torn up by the roots, and has 
had to carry on his work in distant places under new 
conditions. Everyone who has followed his work during 
these latter years will pay a tribute of admiration to his 
unflagging creative power, which has trumphantly survived 
all personal vicissitudes. Of this, the present volume is an 
outstanding example. 

The parallel between the twentieth-century revolution in 
the Russian Empire and the third-century revolution in the 
Roman Empire has evidently been in the background of 
his mind while writing. In modern Russia, as in the out- 
lying provinces of the ancient Roman Empire, the institu- 
tions of a complicated foreign civilization have been imposed 
upon @ primitive peasant society. The pace has been forced, 
and this pressure has eventually provoked a savage reaction 
in which the intrusive culture has been attacked by the 
native elements in the country and eradicated. In this 
light, Professor Rostovtzeff views the social and economic 
structure of the early Roman Empire, which went down 
to disaster after the death of Marcus Aurelius. Some critics 
may say that his reading of history is ‘‘ subjective,’’ and that 
Rostovtzeff the historian has lost and not gained by the 
experience of Rostovizeff the man. This would be a rash 
criticism to level against a scholar who is so thoroughly 
master of the evidence in the case—especially the evidence of 
inscriptions and papyri which has accumulated since the 
time of Gibbon—and who has sifted this evidence in a 
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series of monumental preparatory studies. It would be 
more true to say that Professor Rostovtzeff's personal expe- 
rience has illuminated his understanding without warping 
his judgment of the facts. Our understanding of the 
Ancients grows deeper as we live through their successive 
experiences. We pass one milestone after another on their 
path, just as the individual treads his progenitors’ path 
from the cradle towards the grave ; and as we approach some 
point that proved particularly perilous or irretrievably 
disastrous in our predecessors’ career, we inevitably ask 
ourselves: Will our experience be identical to the end, or 
will the gods, in their mercy, guide our feet out of the 
paths of destruction? 

Briefly, Professor Rostovtzeff’s thesis is this: The 
Roman Empire was an embodiment of Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion, and it stood or fell by the two fundamental institutions 
of that civilization—the self-governing ‘‘ City State,’’ and the 
‘** philosopher king "’ (whose function was to link the City 
States with one another, somewhat as the British Crown links 
the self-governing communities of the British Common- 
wealth). The Roman Empire—carrying on a process which 
had run through Greco-Roman history since the first out- 
burst of Greek colonization in the eighth century B.c.— 
actively promoted the propagation of City States and the 
creation of an urban bourgeoisie in its eutlying provinces in 
the remoter hinterlands of the Mediterranean Sea, into which 
Greco-Roman civilization had not previously penetrated. 
The City State was the vehicle of Greco-Roman culture, and 
these new centres of the institution were so many stimuli 
introduced into a sluggish society of barbarians. At the 
same time, the City State was a costly institution, and the 
new centres were created and maintained at the expense of 
the provincial barbarians whom they were intended to 
civilize. At first the stimulating effect outbalanced the 
economic burden, and the general culture and prosperity 
of the Empire increased ; but during the second century after 
Christ the balance turned, and the City-State bourgeoisie 
became an incubus upon the mass of peasants on whose 
shoulders the burden of the institution lay. Had the army 
remained in the hands of the bourgeoisie, a social revolution 
might have been averted, though there would inevitably have 
been an economic decline. It was one of the fundamental 
traditions of the City States that the propertied classes bore 
arms, and this tradition had been restored by Augustus in 
the Roman Army after the Civil Wars of the first century 
B.c. In the second century after Christ, however, the bour- 
geoisie—even in the new foundations—had become too 
unwarlike and too weak economically to provide the Empire 
with its soldiers. Marcus Aurelius had been compelled to 
carry on his wars of defence with an army of conscripted 
peasants, for whom the City State was the symbol of oppres- 
sion. In the third century, the peasant army discovered its 
power, and ‘‘the peasants and soldiers” attacked and 
destroyed the bourgeois cities. With the bourgeoisie, Greco- 
Roman culture disappeared, and the way was made straight 
for Orientalism. 

That has happened over again in Russia. Whether it 
will also happen in the homelands of modern bourgeois 
civilization is another question. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW 


Orpheus ; or, the Music of the Future. By W. J. TURNER. 
Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


The Borderland of Music and Psychology. 
With a Preface by Sir HUGH ALLEN. (Kegan Paul. 6s.) 


Mr. TuRNER's book is misnamed. It is about the music of 
the past, and it might appropriately have been called ‘* In 
Praise of Beethoven." But it is a good essay. It is irritat- 
ing and inconclusive. But it is a book about music by a 
musician who knows how to write, and that is rare enough 
to be precious. Mr. Turner is irritating because, in explain- 
ing his experiences, he jumps recklessly to conclusions, 
leaving us to get our feet wet as we step more conscientiously 
after him. It is an enjoyable adventure, even though we are 
obliged at last to give up the chase. Mr. Howes is irritating, 
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too, but for a different reason. The cause in his case is the 
absence of any experiences to explain, and the heaviness of 
the explanations. There is one point on which the two 
writers agree. Music is not a purely abstract art. Mr. 
Turner expresses this by saying that music is ‘‘ the imagina- 
tion of love in sound.”” Mr. Howes declares that all music 
worthy of the name ‘ expresses something, and that some- 
thing is mainly composed of emotion,’’ which is another 
way of saying the same thing. 

Mr. Howes has chosen some attractive topics for his six 
essays, such as the psychology of audiences, applause, 
rhythm, and taste. But, although he makes some shrewd 
remarks, his book is disappointing. He is too much occupied 
in laboured discussions of problems which every musician 
solved almost before he could formulate them. When he 
writes about musicians, they are as unreal as the economic 
man. He believes, for example, that the feelings evoked in 
a sensitive listener by a song are less in a quiet room than 
in a crowded hall ; that a pianist has a fuller opportunity 
for self-expression in playing a concerto than in playing a 
Beethoven sonata ; that to play to oneself is ‘‘far from 
satisfying, a crumb in time of famine."’ It is limitations 
such as these that prevent him from ever getting beyond 
the fringe of the subject. 

Mr. Turner’s main theory is concerned with progress. 
He expects us to be shocked. But we had been prepared by 
a hint given in the nursery and a warning discovered in the 
Bible. ‘‘ Familiarity,’’ we were told, ‘‘ breeds contempt.”’ 
‘“‘ The letter killeth,"” we read, ‘* but the spirit giveth life.’ 
Blend these two thoughts, and you will approach Mr. 
Turner's theory. Letters and words, notes and chords, are 
forms which once had meaning as expressions of experience. 
Familiarity removes them from the sphere of experience into 
that of knowledge, and they become dead and meaningless. 
They can then be used as material for more complex expres- 
sions of new experiences. These pass through the same 
cycle, until they dissolve again into their component parts, 
which emerge with a fresh significance, and the process is 
repeated. This, in Mr. Turner’s own words, is ‘' @ process 
which fills the Universe with death—death in myriads of 
lovely forms, from the form of the wood-violet to the form 
of the symphony. And this process is life. And life increas- 
ing the varieties of death is the general principle of 
progress.”’ 

But this elaborate theory leads nowhere. Mr. Turner has 
two things to say ; both are true and neither is original. 
Familiarity makes the old forms grow stale ; but this does 
not mean that they were bad forms, for change is the law of 
life. Manipulation of death-shapes, or, we might say, fidelity 
to the letter, cannot produce music without creative imagina- 
tion—that is, the command of the spirit. It is when he tries 
to represent these facts as two manifestations of the one 
law of progress that Mr. Turner fails, because, although they 
approach his theory, they do not coincide with it. A less 
skilful writer would have fallen by the way. But no obstacle 
can defeat Mr. Turner, and whenever he encounters a chasm 
in the path of his logic, he swiftly bridges it with an analogy. 
Analogies are seven-league boots to one in a hurry to get to 
the end of an argument. In his hurry Mr. Turner omits to 
consider the deeper problems of his subject. Why, for 
instance, does the old music remain fresh when the old forms 
have grown stale? And, following that, why does a creative 
genius of the present find the old forms alive in the hands 
of a genius of the past, but dead in his own? 

“Orpheus "* belongs to the ‘‘ To-day and To-morrow ” 
series, and is undated. This is a pity. Some future reader 
may not understand that to-day is the to-morrow that the 
author was writing about yesterday. 


THE DECLINE OF SOCIALISTS 


The Rise and Decline of Socialism in Great Britain, 1884-1924. 
By JOSEPH CLAYTON. (Faber & Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) 

For many people history is no more than a chance succession 

of happenings, mainly unrelated to one another, with a cer- 

tain continuity perhaps traceable in the realm of ideas, but 

in little else. A social movement arises like a breeze on 


a June day, takes form and direction from the character of 
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those who stand at its head, and in due course passes from 
the stage with the personalities which gave it life. To those 
holding this view history must be mainly an antiquarian 
hobby, enlivened by gay ‘finds *’ and piquant anecdote—a 
chronicle bare of any analysis that might aid us in the social 
tangle of to-day. 

It seems to be for this reason that Mr. Clayton's book 
has little value as a piece of social analysis (even apart from 
a certain unevenness and several ‘*‘ gaps "’), and remains, in 
spite of his prefatory disclaimer, a collection of reminis- 
cences, woven into a chronicle of chief events and em- 
broidered with pen-sketches of the leading personalities as 
they cross the chronicle. Taken as such, it makes pleasant 
reading. It is interesting to be guided through a Socialist 
Madame Tussaud’s in which personal details of each figure 
are carefully given, the date of birth labelled in brackets, 
and academic or social qualifications especially stressed. 
And the tour is distinctly enjoyable in the hands of a guide 
with so nice a sense of what pleases the eye and the ear— 
enjoyable even though he leaves us with the sad reflection 
that the shouting and the singing of these keen-eyed men 
and women was much of it as vain as the hopes of the 
chrysalis in Capek’s ‘‘ Insect Play.’’ 

Perhaps one of the best things in the book is the deftly 
drawn character sketch of Mr. MacDonald—a gifted poli- 
tician of that peculiarly British type that can combine oppor- 
tunism with a conscious sincerity ; a Radical at heart, a 
**man of the centre,’ who always knows the correct angle 
at which to stride the fence ; eminently ‘‘ respectable,’ and 
easily adaptable to ‘‘ the habits and manners of the wealthier 
classes ’*’; full of sentiment and Presbyterian ethics, but 
with little of the passion of a Keir Hardie ; possessed of a 
smattering of literary aptitude without ‘ falling under the 
reproach of being a man of letters’’; and spared any 
‘* generous outburst of wrath to disfigure his public utter- 
ances *’ or ‘* hasty impulse to be regretted.” 

The thread which holds the book together is the claim 
that Socialism in England, arising out of the inspiration of 
Owenism, Chartism, and the First International as an 
idealist movement for the transformation of society, has now 
given place to an opportunist party seeking specific social 
reforms, and keeping the name of Socialism merely as 
‘* window-dressing *’ to prevent ardent spirits being seduced 
by the importunate Communist. ‘‘ Socialism was no longer 
an adventure, it was a career.’’ The author does not analyze 
the reason for this ‘‘ death of Socialism,’’ which he dates 
as the autumn election of 1924. He suggests that‘it has some- 
thing to do with the admission into the movement of those 
who (like Mr. MacDonald) were never more than Radical 
social reformers at heart, with the attempt to appease 
middle-class hostility, and the inevitable pressure of the 
‘traditions of the House "’ and social fraternization with 
“the enemy” on young revolutionary enthusiasm. There 
are hints that the seductiveness of Imperialism and “ sup- 
port of the Fatherland” showed to many the impossibility 
of serving two masters, and so, as in France and. Ger- 
many, it was allegiance to Socialism which went by the 
board. To discover the real reasons for the tendency which 
Mr. Clayton stresses and to test its validity requires a more 
serious study, dealing with the drab colours of the economic 
background more than with scintillating personalities, with 
the Labour movement as a whole rather than with a system 
of ideas set in artificial detachment. 


PRIMITIVE LAW AND ORDER 


Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By BRONISLAW MALINOW- 
SkI, D.Sc. (Kegan Paul. 5s.) 
Reapers of the works of the late Stephen Reynolds will realize 
that the only way of understanding the point of view of 
people living in a different walk of life is to live among them 
and share their lives. Imagination can do little to interpret 
the actions of peoples whose traditional background is largely 
different fram our own. Dr. Malinowski is emphatically of 
this opinion. He insists continually on the necessity for first- 
hand contact. with savages if their conduct is to be under- 
stood. No one is likely to question this claim. Such 
experience is necessary for what might be termed an artistic 
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description of the lives of peoples. / The analysis of the inter- 
play between motive and interest in any society appeals to 
all of us, and he who would write of the intimate daily lives 
of the Trobrianders must of necessity live with them. But 
it must not be forgotten that a personal acquaintance with 
any society, even our own, does not represent all that is 
required to interpret that society, to explain its institutions, 
or to account for the interaction between these institutions 
and the men and women who constitute it. The ideal, of 
course, is a combination of practical experience and wide 
comparative knowledge and insight. 

Dr. Malinowski has written a small book with consider- 
able pretensions, and the reader must judge for himself 
whether he is justified in his claims, as to whether he really 
has introduced ‘* precise concepts and clear definitions " into 
the treatment of what he is pleased to term “ primitive ” 
law and order. He proposes to do for anthropology what has 
been done for economics. He wants to get rid of the custom- 
haunted savage, just as the economists have got rid of ‘‘ the 
man with the itching palm,’ a lay figure of straw entirely 
different from the flesh and blood of natural man./ He shows 
us the real Trobriander in a series of slight sketches, and 
certainly draws a vivid picture of native life as it actually 
is. But surely Dr. Malinowski is going too far to call this 
collection of incidents a scientific presentation of the case. 
He hardly attempts any serious arguments. fi He criticizes 
Rivers drastically, but simply quotes isolated sentences from 
his works, without any real attempt to let the reader 
know the reasons for Rivers’s point of view} Why, for in- 
stance, does he ignore the episode of the sovereign, which so 
clearly brings out what Rivers meant by his ** communistic 
sentiment.’’ I quite agree that the use of this term by Rivers 
was unfortunate, but I really do not see that Dr. Malinowski 
has in any way disposed of the obvious fact that Melanesian 
behaviour in regard to property is different from our own. 

Dr. Malinowski seemingly wishes to build up vast sys- 
tems on the basis of the study of one community, a logical 
procedure that hardly accords with the principles laid down 
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in the Appendix to Bradley's ‘‘ Logic.’” His phraseology is 
often very vague, but he seems to assert that the Dual 
Organization is a spontaneous product of native society. I 
shall wait with interest the experience of seeing Dr. Malinow- 
ski building up the Dual Organization out of one community 
in Melanesia, even though he knows it at first-hand. “‘ The 
dual principle,’ we are told, ‘‘is neither the result of 
‘fusion’ nor / splitting,’ nor of any other sociological cata- 
elysm. It is the integral result of the inner symmetry of 
all social transactions, of the reciprocity of, services, without 
which no primitive community could exist.” He says: ‘‘ The 
recent treatment of the ‘ Dual Organization’ by the late Dr. 
Rivers and his school suffers badly frgm the defect of looking 
for recondite causes instead of anatyzing the phenomenon 
itself."’ Dr. Malinowski, however, gives us nothing more than 
vague sophistry to justify these brave words. I have read, in 
my time, a great deal of sociological speculation of the spon- 
taneous generation order, but I have not yet found that any 
explanation has been given of the peculiar features of the 
Dual Organization. Perhaps Dr. Malinowski can succeed 
where his predecessors have failed. The explanation that is 
needed, however, must be something more definite than such 
irrelevant and formless generalizations. Let Dr. Malinowski 
analyze the phenomenon of the Dual Organization and offer 
a concrete explanation of it. If he can produce that rabbit 
out of his conjurer's hat, I will agree that his book is all that 
he claims it to be. 
W. J. Perry. 


AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC APOLOGIA 
Can We Then Believe? By BisHop GorE. (Murray. 6s.) 


Tus is a supplement to the author’s trilogy on the Recon- 
struction of Belief. It is the most notable of the series, being 
at once a reply to the critics of the former volumes, and a 
scholarly and comprehensive statement of what may be 
called the Liberal Catholic position. From the latter point 
of view the influence of Baron von Hiigel, ‘‘ whom some of 
us think of as the wisest, broadest, and deepest of the 
religious thinkers and teachers of our generation,’’ is un- 
mistakable. No higher praise could be given to a religious 
writer than that this should be so. As a critic, von Higel 
was more advanced than his Anglican disciples will readily 
admit. But he united exceptional freedom of thought with 
exceptional deference to ecclesiastical authority. Hence the 
weight he carries among them; though, in the last resort, 
their attitude towards him would probably be that of 
Athanasius, who, says the historian, ‘‘ when at last com- 
pelled to withdraw from the communion of Marcellus of 
Ancyra, continued to mention, with an ambiguous smile, 
the venial errors of his respectable friend.’’ Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, what may be called the Hiigelian tendency 
in Anglo-Catholicism appears to be a little leaven of 
rationality which may yet leaven the whole. It is, e.g., in 
the genuine spirit of von Hiigel that Bishop Gore is more 
sensible of the difficulties inherent in the fundamentals of 
religion—God, Creation, Providence, &c.—than of those which 
belong to its subsidiary, or extra-mural, subject matter, such 
as the Church, the ministry, the sacraments, and the like. 
Of the latter he speaks as a counsel, and to his brief ; the 
charge of a strong judge would brush much of his argument 
away. With the former he deals in the spirit of a 
philosopher :— 

‘‘ I find it hard to believe that anyone, who has at present 
no glimpse of a divine self-disclosure, could steadily con- 
template the world and humanity in the mass and find there 
the evidence . . . that the purpose of the universe as a whole 
is good. But equally I cannot imagine that he could concen- 
trate his attention upon the higher reaches of human 
development without wondering whether, after all, it must 
not be so. If the verdict of the universe upon God's character 
be profoundly perplexing, yet there is that in it which is 


for ever suggesting that the root, or ground, of all must 
be good.” 


This fine passage recalls one no less fine in the conclud- 
ing section of Newman's Apologia. There is unquestionable 
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evidence of the presence of design in nature. There is as 
unquestionable evidence of its absence, And the conclusion 
indicated is that we live in an unfinished world. 

The Bishop is severe on shallow scepticism: what Tenny- 
son calls ** honest doubt" is often neither intellectually nor 
morally ‘‘ honest." Few, said Renan, have the right to dis- 
believe. Dr. Gore tells us truly that many people ‘‘ criticize 
the Christian religion who have taken no pains to find out 
what, at its best, it really was and is.’’ And ‘‘ Theism,”’ the 
Christian doctrine of God, ‘‘ demands respectful considera- 
tion. A man is no better than an irreverent fool if he tosses 
it aside without seriously trying to understand it.” It is 
so. But is not the folly of the sceptic the inevitable outcome 
and corollary of the ‘* vocal unreason "’ of the believer? And 
is it not best overcome by the removal of the beam in the 
believer’s eye? 

The objection commonly brought by English divines 
against what is loosely called ‘‘ Modernism *’—that it rests 
on a priori reasoning—cannot be sustained. It could be 
raised plausibly against the German system-philosophies of 
the last century ; but the basis of Modernism is positive and 
historical. This is its strength ; for facts are stubborn things. 
It is a more real question whether the distinctive quality of 
Christian devotion can survive the increasing strain to which 
its traditional framework is being subjected. For, says a 
great Oxford teacher, ‘‘ although we know that to ourselves 
individually, and still more to the world at large, goodness 
is a very dear bargain when purchased at the expense of 
truth, yet we see something in the lives and thoughts of these 
men and women '’—i.e., the traditionalists—‘‘ which we 
would gladly transfer to our own lives, and for which, in 
this degenerate age, we vainly seem to look.’’ Is a certain 
element of illusion a condition of affective piety? Or, since 
the mystic is free, is the reconciliation of piety and veracity 
to be found in mysticism? If the latter be the case, it is 
rather an aspiration than an achievement ; for mystics, like 
philosophers, are few. 

A. F. 


A CENTURY OF QUAKER EDUCATION 
Bootham School, 1823-1923. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts history of the Quaker School at Bootham, York, is in 
the form of a compilation, edited by Mr. F. E. Pollard. The 
early historical chapters are illuminating; there follow 
several rather disappointing middle chapters by men trying 
to recall their youth ; the editor and the present headmaster 
write brilliantly on the recent history and present position. 
lt might have been better if the editor had written the whole. 

The chief characteristics of the school do, however, 
finally disentangle themselves. One very striking feature is 
the importance of the Natural History Society, started in 
1834 by the first head, John Ford—the oldest school society 
of its kind in the country, older than those of Rugby and 
Marlborough. In those days music and drama, indeed, all 
the arts except drawing, were denied by Quakers ; but the 
introduction of these things in recent times has not killed 
the old interests. Bootham still turns out good naturalists 
almost every year. The editor, after describing the leisure- 
hour activities of recent years, writes :— 


‘*We must consider now whether it is possible for hobbies 
to be thus encouraged, games to flourish, and the standard 
of school attainments to be kept high, all at the same time. 
The evidence favours the answer, ‘Yes.’ No doubt this 
involves a strenuous life for boys and staff alike: but, rightly 
directed, each one of these elements should help the rest, 
and the due balance is itself an important factor of educative 
influence.” 

Bootham has never suffered from the supremacy of the 
classics, nor of athletics; an ever-broader view has been 
taken of the elements in man’s nature which ought to 
be developed in harmony. Again, life need never be dull 
to those who have learnt to fill their own time at school. It 
must be added that the mainspring at Bootham has always 
been religious. Not every boy will learn to devote himself to 
active human service because he has sat in silence daily 
with his fellows, or because he has heard the love of God 
and love of man linked together in Quaker sermons. But 
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for many those influences have been potent. The devotion of 
the whole staff to the ideals of the school, and the freedom 
given them to try their own methods of teaching, have been 
of immense value. 

Professor Silvanus Thompson, in an address given at the 
opening of the new buildings in 1902, after the fire (an inei- 
dent which flits in and out of the book but is never described), 
observed that ‘‘ the feature of York School was that it was 
allowed to work out its own lines—to develop itself from 
within upon those methods which seemed best.” If the 
variety of educational experiment allowed in this. country is 
itself the fruit of a wise tolerance in our national life, that 
variety should in turn produce a rich variety of personality 
to form the whole community. 


“ERIN, THE TEAR....” 


Here’s Ireland. By HAROLD SPEAKMAN. (Arrowsmith. 15s.) 


A COUNTRYWOMAN of Mr. Speakman’s, Miss Gertrude Stein, 
once described a place as very ‘ Susie.’’ Mr. Speakman’s 
Ireland might be described as very ‘‘ Peg o’ my Heart."’ He 
travelled Ireland with a donkey, but it was not Ireland he 
saw, it was the old Erin of the tear and the smile in 
the eye, of Moore, of Boucicault, of Somerville and Ross, of 
the Anglo-Irish peer, of occasional bad passages in Abbey 
Theatre plays. And though nobody but an American or a 
London Irishman could have written this book, it is probable 
that Ireland and England will like it all the same. It would 
be so nice if it were the whole truth—so pleasant to exhausted 
people to think that there was no inherent, permanent diffi- 
culty in the relationship of conqueror and conquered ; that 
tactful condescension on the one side and more or less 
amiable opportunism on the other, could permanently bridge 
the gulf that divided them ; to think, in fact, that it never 
could happen again. 

But as, with the absurd and unerring logic of human 
nature, an English soldier and a German in the presence 
of a neutral are united by a sense of their common participa- 
tion in something that mattered tremendously, if outrage- 
ously, to the world, so living Irishmen and Englishmen were 
in a way united by the troubles that began between them 
in 1916. The Englishman knows now that Ireland is some- 
thing more than a charming joke. The Irishman knows that 
there is a sinister side to Mr. Tom Broadbent’s commercial 
enterprises. Their deeper understanding of each other has 
probably helped to improve their actual relationship. And 
it is because of this that they will both feel some faint con- 
descension in their enjoyment of Mr. Speakman’s book. 
Reading it is rather like seeing one of the very early Russian 
ballets again. It is so good in its romantic way. But there 
is no salt in it. A jocose Republican’s remarks on Michael 
Collins rouse Mr. Speakman to no significant thought about 
the country he took so much trouble to know. ‘‘ Did you 
know Michael Collins? *’ he asked. ‘*‘ Know him! ’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ I’ve slept with him. Before I went for the Republic 
he said to me, ‘ Billy, I've won a war! I’ve got the clergy 
back of me.’ He was a good man, a good organizer—but 
the power went to his head.” 

In addition to such well-known Irish personalities as 
any journalist visiting Ireland about 1910 would have made 
it his business to meet, Lady Gregory, Mr. Yeats, AE., &c., 
Mr. Speakman met Madame Markievicsz and Mr. O’Casey. 
Madame Markievicsz shocked him by the story of how she 
called AE. ‘‘ an idiot ’’ to his face ; Mr. O’Casey boasted that 
he worked in a room in a tenement, and that he would not 
cut his play, ‘‘ The Shadow of a Gunman,” “ not for God 
Almighty! ’’ Other Irish types he met included the half- 
educated young priest—there is one of him in every parish— 
who worships all dead and hates all living Irish genius, the 
National Schoolmaster who talks Sophocles, the young 
woman who allows herself to be picked up by a stranger at 
a cinema and then turns out to be, if not as chaste as Diana, 
at least more chaste than Lucretia. The illustrations are up 
to the usual travel-book standard, and also quite, quite ‘‘Peg,”’ 
never for a moment ‘‘ Susie.’ Indeed, except for that faintly 
perplexing lunch party with Mr. Yeats, Mr. Speakman got 
no hint of any such quality as Susiness in Ireland. 
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RAYMOND LULLY 


Blanquerna. By RAMON LULL. Translated by E. ALLISON PEERS. 

(Jarrolds. 30s.) 

RaMON LULL (1235-1315), known to good Congrevians as Ray- 
mond Lully, is for most people, if anything at all, merely a 
name among that group of names we know as the School- 
men. At this distance his particular philosophy hardly seems 
to strike any special note in the general harmony of medieval 
thought, yet in his own day he was considered a courageous 
thinker, and there is now a society of Lullists at Mallorca. 
At least he invented ingenious tables, through which, by 
exhausting every possible relation of fundamental concepts, 
the eternal verities could be irrefutably demonstrated. Being 
one of the illuminated, he was excessively simple, and found 
no difficulty in deriving the Trinity from the postulates of 
Greek philosophy—as he conceived it. 

Like many good saints, he began life as a profligate, but 
seems to have been shocked into seriousness by a lady who 
could only make him desist from an importunate siege by 
showing him a breast consumed by a malignant cancer. Yet 
Christ had to appear to him five times before he was finally 
converted, and in the end he was compelled to a life of 
holiness and Arabic scholarship, to die by stoning at the 
age of eighty while trying to convert the Moslems of Bugia 
in Africa to Christianity. But he lives now because of this 
pious romance, ‘‘ Blanquerna,’’ here for the first time trans- 
lated into English out of its native Catalan. It is an extra- 
ordinarily naive book, in sentiment as in time half way 
between ‘‘ Physiologus *’ and ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister ’’ ; and one 
may take it as superficially or as mystically as one pleases. 
But it is as well to go to something below the surface. 

Blanquerna was the son of rich but holy parents, and 
he early decided on a life of grace. After certain journeyings 
and adventures, he a little unwillingly became a monk, more 
unwillingly an abbot, still more unwillingly a bishop, and 
most unwillingly Pope, from which office, however, he ulti- 
mately retired. And through every phase of his career he 
brought persons of all conditions to see the light, being him- 
self very lucid as to the distinction between ‘‘ occasion * and 
‘‘ fortune,’’ and the proper relation between the memory, 
the understanding, and the will. His mother, who became 
an abbess, delivered some delicious homilies, one of which 
bore oh the conclusion that if we suffer from vermin in bed, 
it means that our prayerful vigil has not been long enough. 
In short, this book, delightfully translated by Professor 
Peers, may be read for interest or amusement ; and it has 
at the end the ‘‘ Book of the Lover and the Beloved,” a kind 
of medieval Song of Songs, a poem of considerable beauty, 
which once more shows how closely the tongue of spiritual 
passion resembles the language of bodily love. 


A GREAT ADVENTURE 


Queen Elizabeth and a Swedish Princess ; Being an Account. of 
the visit of Princess Cecilia of Sweden to England in 1565. 
From the original manuscript of JAMES BELL. Edited by 
ETHEL SEATON. (Etchells & Macdonald. 15s.) 


Even the voyages of the Tudor circumnavigators hardly 
bring home to us the difference between their day and our 
own so forcibly as the records of travels within what may be 
termed the holiday radius. It is well worth while to-day to 
advertise in London an exhibition at Stockholm. James Bell, 
writing in or about 1565, could speak of a Swedish princess 
as coming from ‘‘so farre and distante coastes, as seeme 
almoste even severed from our worlde.”’ 

He was not disposed to under-rate the perils of the 
journey, for it was ‘‘ by greate and fervente thirste to enjoye 
the presence’ of Elizabeth that the Princess Cecilia was 
led to England, and it was a good subject's duty to point 
out that the ‘‘ Love and admiracione of vertue * had drawn 
her into a far more heroic adventure than that to which the 
Queen of Sheba was fired by the wisdom of Solomon. But 
while we may smile at the author's rhetoric, his precise and 
detailed narrative bears every mark of being based on first- 
hand, authentic evidence, and goes far to justify his heroics. 
It was in November, 1564, that Cecilia left Stockholm ; it was 
in September, 1565, that she arrived in England, by way of 
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Finland, Lithuania, Prussia, Flanders, and Calais. She had 
been detained by fear of enemies ; by adverse weather ; by 
sickness arising from exposure and fatigue. In Finland she 
had made a journey ‘ bothe for the Noveltie straunge, for 
the lengthe marvaylous, and for the maner, not to tender 
women, but even the stoughteste men fearful to adventure. 
That is to saye, was carriedd in a Sledd by manie daies 
Journeye drawen with horses altogether upon Ise.’’ More 
than once she had narrowly escaped shipwreck. 

The little book has real historical interest, as illustrating 
the impression made by Elizabeth’s reputation at a foreign 
court ; it is of still greater interest for its vivid pictures of 
sixteenth-century travel. Moreover, it can stand on its own 
merits as a very early example of narrative in English. For 
all his rhetorical flourishes and trite mythology, James Bell 
had the root of the matter in him, and his sea-pieces in 
particular are straightforward and vigorous. The introduc- 
tion and editing are competent and helpful; the form is 
pleasant to the eye, and altogether we have every reason to 
be grateful for this addition to the Haslewood Books. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Acquisition and Government of Backward Territory in Inter- 
national Law. By M. F. LINDLEY. (Longmans. 21s.) 


Mr. Lindley has written a useful and a very learned book 
on a wide and difficult subject. It is really a treatise on 
the practice and rules of international law governing the 
acquisition of ‘‘ backward territories*’ by ‘* advanced 
States "’ and the rights and duties of sovereignty in such ter- 
ritory. The book covers a large amount of ground, from 
the right of conquest to the scope of the League of Nations 
mandates. It is admirably documented. 


. . . 


The Emergence of Marie. By A. J. DAWSON. (Williams & Nor- 
gate. 7s. 6d.) 


In this story of a London typist who becomes a writer of 
best-sellers, Mr. Dawson has written sqgmething more than 
an entertaining novel. If his work falls short of being good 
because it lacks depth and beauty, it has some of the merits 
of good work. His style is readable, although rather stiff 
and tautologous. He has a sustained flow of ironic humour, 
and a consistent objectivity of treatment. Marie Hardinge, 
née Mary Ellen Harding, is convincingly real, and we can 
therefore follow her career from the Commercial College to 
the business and then the editorial side of Associated 
Periodicals Ltd., with interest. She is altogether charming, 
with her good heart, her wisdom, and her naiveté ; and in 
this conception of a Cockney girl the author seems to have 
found something of value. It is a great pity that he is not 
artist enough to give the necessary significance and relief to 
his creation. The events, the scenes, and the persons round 
the central figure are adequately conceived, sharp in outline, 
true in detail. The personalities of the ‘‘ high-brow ”’ critic 
and essayist and of the editor of ‘* Willgood’s Weekly "’ are 
effectively contrasted. Mr. Dawson shows, with cheerful 
detachment, how men are apt to follow the line of least 
resistance. But it is in Norman Beamish, Marie’s lover, 
that he is more successful. In exposing something of the 
hearts of his two simple protagonists the writer achieves 
more than the sterile facetiousness to which he is inclined 
to abandon himself. 


* . . 


The Wonder and the Glory ef the Stars. By Professor GEORGE 
ForsBes. (Benn. 8s. 6d.) 


This is an admirable book for anyone who wants to begin 
to study astronomy. Professor Forbes describes himself as 
“‘ a tourist-guide in a series of excursions over various parts 
of the heavens.”’ The guide has such knowledge and such 
infectious enthusiasm for his subject that he has made his 
book extremely fascinating, and it would be difficult for any- 
one into whose hands it falls not to be lured into further 
excursions, He begins with some excellent chapters, which 
teach the reader how to know the stars and the planets. In 
other chapters he deals with the solar system and the law of 
gravitation, the moon, sun, and stars. Professor Forbes 
has the faculty of making even difficult modern theories in- 
telligible, and also of making rather dull facts, which occur 
in astronomy, interesting. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


THE TRENTINO 


HE Trentino may be described as including the area 

between Lake Garda and the Brenner Pass. It is 

triangular in shape, with its western angle joining 

Switzerland and the Italian Province of Lombardy; the 
eastern portion being bordered by the Province of Venice, 
and the northern by Austria. It is a delightful holiday 
ground, reminding one somewhat of the Italian portions of 
Switzerland, with beautiful scenery, lofty mountain peaks, 
pine forests covering their lower slopes, and charmingly blue 
lakes in the valleys. There are, indeed, few places in Europe 
with richer and more varied natural beauty than the moun- 
tain land known as the Trentino. The Upper Trentino, as 
the new Italian possession is now termed, beyond Trento 
(Trent), has a deep fascination for students of history as well 
as for the tourist in search of beauty spots, because to-day 
it represents an endeavour to convert a whole people to live 
peaceably under a new system of government which is that 
of a different race. 

Those who wish for a fresh holiday ground less 
sophisticated than Switzerland and Northern Italy, but pro- 
viding equally beautiful scenery, cannot do better than 
journey to Trentino. Chiusa (Klausen) in the north makes 
an excellent jumping-off place. It is delightfully situated 
with many orchards climbing up the hillsides, and valleys 
splaying out here and there and shut in by snow-capped 
mountains ; at the feet of which are green pastures in which 
herds browse, and through which the river runs sparkling 
in the sunlight past fields beautiful with all kinds of flowers. 
Klausen is a quaint little town consisting of a single narrow 
street lying in a defile, and with the ancient castle—now a 
Benedictine Nunnery—crowning the heights on the right. 
One can go down the beautiful Valley of the Eisach either by 
train or by car to Bolzano (Bozen), which is one of the most 
charming and delightful towns in the Trentino. 

The beauty of the Trentino and the Dolomites is one of 
astonishing charm of colour. There are the glowing Alps, 
often of strangely contorted forms, with delicate rose-purple 
patches on the shoulders which are turned to the sun, and 
peak after peak rising mysteriously above vineyards and 
quaint old time schlosses placed here and there, often on 
apparently inaccessible rocks. 

Bolzano, a huddle of quaint houses, lies so closely under 
the shadow of the grim mountains that at dusk one feels 
that one could stretch one’s hands across the house-tops and 
touch the hillsides. Bolzano is as full of historic memories, 
as in summer it is full of sunshine and exquisite bluish 
shadows. How peaceful are its quaint red-tiled houses, and 
the beautiful lace-like tower of its Gothic Parish Church. 
From here one best visits the Rosengarten, with its massive 
battlements of rock, its sharply defined pinnacles, and peaks 
rising clear above the rich green of surrounding valleys. 
When the sun sinks earthward every crest and ridge and 
every pinnacle glows intensely rose-coloured in the fading 
light. 

Trento (Trent) has a history more varied and more pic- 
turesque than that of any other town in this part of Italy. 
It was once the wealthiest town in Tyrol, and was founded 
according to tradition by the Etruscans. The Cathedral, 
begun in the eleventh century and completed in the fifteenth, 
is a Romanesque basilica, with a lantern over the crossing ; 
and in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore was held the 
celebrated Council of Trent in 1545-63. There are some very 
fine palaces still standing, some of the portals of which have 
their graceful balconies crowned with beautifully sculptured 
putti, and supported by stooping figures which are as fine 
as anything that can be found in this part of Italy ; while 
above them rise frescoed walls gleaming mellowly in the 
sunlight, and giving a great distinction to this ancient and 
interesting town. Here and there in unexpected corners one 
finds such treasure trove as the little ‘‘ Goose Girl,’’ which 
stands in the fruit market near the Cathedral, and Trent is 
worth searching for the hidden and unexpected beauties that 
the industry of the searcher is sure to discover. 

One should certainly go on to Rovereto, which lies scat- 
tered over a broad hillside, nowadays unfortunately greatly 
disfigured by quarries and limestone kilns. Once Rovereto 
was much frequented by the studious Italians as well as the 
fashionable, and many of the old Venetian families had 
Renaissance Palaces here, from which they used to make 
excursions into the surrounding country, and the beautiful 
shores of Lake Garda. One may, indeed, as well go on to 
Lake Garda as an end to this Trentino holiday. 

Ciive HOLLAND. 
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, “ Hoist your sail when the wind is fair” 


| THE 


iW 
An old and wisdom-bearing proverb. Once hoisted, I) 


i should the wind change you can trim your sail to meet i E N Cl R CL E D S E R P EN = 


it and continue to make good progress. 


I To the Business Man there is a close analogy in ; by M. OLDFIELD HOWEY. j 
: 





i Life Assurance. Author of ‘‘ The Horse in Magic and Myth.” 


: a , A Study of Serpent Symbolism in all countries and ages. 
\ a your life while your health is good by means Beautifully Illustrated. (25/- net.) 
“It may truthfully be said that what he does not know 


) } 

ii 9 regarding the serpent in history, legend, folk-lore, and 
Hi BU SI NES as M AN &y H religion, is not knowledge. His book must represent many 
i iN years of loving and arduous research.”—Sunday 


POLICY THE SOUL OF 
(A special scheme of great adaptability) 


JACK LONDON 
by EDWARD BIRON PAYNE. 


With an introduction by Str Artuur Conan Doyte. 
(5/- net.) 


“A collection of after-death communications from Jack 
» London, the famous novelist.”—Daily Chronicle. “ Especially 

interesting to lovers of fiction and science alike.” 
—Newcastle Chronicle. 


| | , | MADAME BLAVATSKY 
ii Write for an explanatory leaflet “R 7” of this 
adaptable Policy to by G. BASEDEN BUTT. 


\ | Author of ‘‘ Modern Psychism,”’ etc. 


ik T H E STA N DA R D LI F FE i Large Demy 8vo. 288 pages. (10/6 net.) 











i Once effected, it gives its holder valuable options to 
change its nature according as varying circumstances 
ii may arise, 


i Many a man as years go on wishes he had effected 

a different class of Policy. The ordinary Policy is 
il practically immutable. The Business Man’s Policy 
: gives definite options from the outset, and the holder 
il knows exactly what he can do. 














Ii “ A readable narrative of fhat remarkable woman’s career.” 
| | ASSURANCE COMPANY | Reet Si oe eee Bee Ree 
| (ESTABLISHED 1825.) : 
HEAD OFFICE: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH ; H U TCHINSON &G Co. 
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AGREED! 


LORD OXFORD & ASQUITH: 


“The ‘Daily News’ has always been what | am certain it will always 
remain, not only a courageous champion of its own opinions, but a 
clean and fair fighter, upholding by its example the decencies and 
courtesies, now too often forgotten and violated, of journalistic controversy 
which are the best traditions of the highest organs of the English Press.” 


—LORD OXFORD, March 18, 1926. 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE: 


“For two generations it has been a source of inspiration to all those who 
have fought the battle of liberty and humanity in all lands. 

“Its continued progress is a source of hope in the fight for the causes 
with which it is honourably associated at a time when the battle is not 
going too well for these ideals.” 

—D. LLOYD GEORGE, May 26, 1926. 


The Daily. News 
prints ALL THE NEWS. impartially. 


Is critical and constructive in comment. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
SECURITY VALUES AND THE STRIKE—HOME RAILWAYS—RUBBER. 


T the end of July, when the hopes of a reduction in 

Bank rate had faded considerably, and when no per- 

ceptible progress had been made towards a settlement 
of the coal strike, the index of gilt-edged securities (figures 
of the Investors’ CHRONICLE) was slightly above the index 
for the end of June, while the index for coal shares im- 
proved by .7 per cent. to 78.7 per cent., which is higher 
than at any previous month-end since October 81st, 1925. 
These figures might suggest that the Stock Exchange has 
not yet realized that there is a coal strike on, but the 
practice in Throgmorton Street is to mark down prices when 
a calamity is anticipated and to mark them up when it 
has happened. It is true that security prices do not at 
present show much regard of the coal crisis. The index for 
all business securities, i.e., all securities outside the gilt- 
edged market and the mining, oil, rubber, land, and tea 
markets, fell from 118 to 110.4 at the end of last month 
chiefly because of the drop in silk and textile shares. The 
silk index fell during last month from 198.4 to 162.8, while 
that for other textile shares fell from 104.2 to 98.8. The 
general textile group is now at its lowest level for two years. 
‘This decline was due chiefly to the cut in Courtaulds’ in- 
terim dividend, not to the genera] industrial situation. 
When a settlement of the coal dispute approaches, prices 
on the Stock Exchange will, no doubt, begin to rise in 
anticipation, but how far will this be justified? A settle- 
ment reached this month would bring about a quick revival 
of work in the iron and steel and engineering industries, on 
account of the orders held over during the strike, but 
whether an industrial recovery will extend beyond this 
period depends upon the kind of settlement reached in the 
coal dispute. Without the stabilization of the franc or some 
improvement in the economic position of home industries 
(which will be largely determined by the nature of the coal 
settlement), a rise in Stock Exchange industrial prices is 
not likely to be long sustained. Meanwhile in New York a 
return of optimism is carrying industrial stocks to new high 
levels, so that the employment of balances on the New York 
Stock Exchange during the lull in speculation on this side 
is attended by a good deal of risk. 


” * + 


The possibility of a recovery in home railway stocks on 
a settlement of the coal strike is a more complicated ques- 
tion. Prices have come down as a result of the recent 
reductions in the interim dividends. 
L.N.E.R. L.M.S. G.W.R. S.R. 


Pref. Ord. Ord. Ord. Pref. Ord. 
Price, Highest, 1926... 63 783 92 792 
August 11 cd 503 vr 86} 783 
Interim Div., 1926 a nil 1} 1} 23 
Interim Div., 1925 sda 23 23 23 
Final Div., 1925 ~ 23 3} 4} 
Total Divs., 1925 Me 5 6 7 


A cautious memorandum issued by a firm of London stock- 
brokers suggests that the position of home railways is prob- 
ably much stronger than is commonly supposed. The Rail- 
way Rates Tribunal is now engaged in fixing “‘ standard 
charges ”? at such an amount as will yield, with other 
sources of revenue and with economical and efficient work- 
ing, an annual net revenue to be called “‘ the standard 
revenue ”’ (i.e., the aggregate net revenues in 1918 plus 
certain additions). How far the actual revenues in 1925 


fell below the ‘“ standard ”’ 


following table : — 
*Standard 
Revenue. 
£14,602,533 
19,991,122 
8,132,713 


revenue is shown in the 


“1925 Net 

Revenue. Difference. 

£10,129,000 — £4,473,533 
18,002,000 — 1,989,122 
7,108,000 — 1,024,713 

6,331,561 6,416,000 + 84,439 


49,057,929 £41,655,000 


* Neither in the net revenues nor in the Standard Revenues 
are included any sums taken from free or compensation reserves 
to swell dividends, or indeed any sum not earned. 


L.N.E.R. e 
aM. & 8. ... 
G.W.R. 

S.R. 


Whether it is legal or economically possible for the rail- 
ways to raise their rates, as they desire, from 50 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. above pre-war rates, which is their idea of 
what “‘ standard charges ”’ should be, is doubtful, but the 
gap between standard revenue and net revenue is much 
more likely to be made good, if at all, by savings in 
operating expenses. It is thought, according to this memor- 
andum, that a permanent reduction of staff to the extent 
of about 4 per cent. will be rendered possible and given 
effect to in consequence of the strike. (The temporary 
reduction is, of course, much greater.) Thus a railway em- 
ploying 250,000 men would be able to dispense with 10,000 
—a clear saving (at £3 per week per man) of £1,560,000 a 
year. For the four groups the saving in expenses, which 
a 4 per cent. cut in personnel would yield, works out as 
follows: L.N.E.R., £1,200,000; L.M. & S., £1,560,000 ; 
G.W.R., £680,000; S.R., £430,000 ; Total, £8,870,000. To 
this clear gain should be added some increase in earning 
power (which it is well not to exaggerate) as the result of 
manipulating rates. The conclusion arrived at in this 
memorandum is that, provided traffic resumes its normal 
volume before the first year when the standard charges come 
into operation, the Southern Railway will in that year 
exceed its ‘‘ standard revenue,”’ the L.M.S. and G.W.R. 
will approximate theirs, and the L.N.E.R. alone will fall 
substantially short of its “‘ standard revenue.’”? On this 
assumption a purchase at present prices of the ordinary 
shares of the L.M.S. and G.W.R. should afford in the first 
year of the “ standard ” charges a high return and prove 
a profitable investment. Southern Deferred will give a high 
return if “‘ standard revenues ” are exceeded, which is 
probable. The L.N.E.R. being unlikely to earn its 
** standard revenue,”’ a purchase of L.N.E.R. preferred and 
deferred stocks is unattractive. All the prior charges— 
debentures, guaranteed stocks and preference shares—on 
this assumption are well secured with the exception of 
L.N.E.R. second preference (and, of course, preferred 
ordinary). 
* * * 

Since we commented on the rubber position last week 
the Colonial Office has issued its announcement that if the 
average daily price for rubber in Mincing Lane, which is 
** struck ” each day at the official time for closing the 
rubber exchange, does not work out at 1s. 9d. per lb. or 
more during the quarter ending August Ist, then the cut of 
20 per cent. in the standard production exportable at the 
minimum rate of duty will operate in the quarter ending 
January 8lst. Meanwhile the index for rubber shares on 
July 30th showed a decline of 14.2 to 192.8, a figure which 
is lower than the index for any month-end since August 
last, and 56 points below the apex of the boom which was 
reached at the end of last year. Some profess to see con- 
fusion in the rubber market as a result of the Colonial 
Office announcement. We do not agree. The weakness of 
the restriction scheme was its lack of elasticity, so that the 
refusal of the Colonial Office to decide its policy, as regards 
the percentage of reduction or the “‘ pivotal ”’ price, more 
than three months ahead, is wise. There is no greater un- 
certainty in this than in conditions of unrestricted supply 
and demand, 





